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yiH t/OiWXlt on the appropriate charac- 
ter of Church Architecture, has grown out of 
two lectures on the structure and decorations of 
Churches, read, during the course of last winter, 
before the subscribers to the Leeds Church of 
England Library. These lectures were published, 
at the request of those to whom they were 
delivered; and formed the first number of *'the 
Christian's Miscellany:" a publication in which 
the author congratulates himself that his name 
is associated with those of Hook, Perceval, Jebb, 
and others of high character, and great attainments. 
It is at the publisher's request that the lectures 
liave been cast into another form: and the author 
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IV PREFACE. 

has taken advantage of the opportunity thus afforded 
him^ to make many additions to the matter which 
they comprised, and to give a more orderly arrange- 
ment to the whole. Some local allusions, too, which 
were intended to engage the attention of those for 
whom the materials were first collected, are now 
omitted. The completion of the Parish Church of 
Leeds, — the stately and appropriate beauty of this 
noble pile, — and the deeply religious and ecclesiastical 
tone which pervaded the ceremony of its consecra- 
tion, may, however, be mentioned without apology, 
as having more than a local interest, and promising 
no limited or transient effects on the ecclesiastical 
architecture of this kingdom. 

Imperfect as he feels its execution to be, the 
importance of the subject of this volume will perhaps 
conciliate for its Author some indulgence. By those 
who remember that the peculiar character of our medi- 
eval Church Architecture is due to the part which 
was taken by ecclesiastics in the erection of churches, 
he will not be accused of meddling with a subject with 
which a clergyman ought not to concern himself; 
and by those who bear in mind how much there 
is besides mere technical knowledge in the spirit 
of every art, and how greatly all branches of know- 
ledge may assist and adorn each other, he will 



not be accounted presumptuous, in speaking of 
Ecclesiastical Design, without pretending to treat 
ecientificaUy of arcliitecture, or its bandmaids — 
sculpture and painting. There are many elements 
in the design of a Church, and of its furniture and 
decorations, which are within the cognizance of 
general taste ; and some which are strictly theolo- 
gical. Upon these, though ignorant of architecture 
as a science, and of all the fine arts, a clergyman 
may venture to suggest a few hinte even to artists 
and architects; jast as the anatomist may instruct 
the sculptor, whose creative genius be dares not 
emulate, and whose chisel he might not touch, in 
some things which are essential to the perfection of 
his art. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT. 



A dim and mighty minster of old time ! 
A temple shadowy with remembrances 
Of the majestic past ! 

Mrs. Hbhans. 

The priests are from their altars thrust ; 
Temples are levelled to the dust ; 
And solemn rites and awful forms 
Founder amid fanatic storms. 

Wordsworth. 

" The time 
Is conscious of her wants ', through England's bounds 
In rival haste, the wished for Temples rise ! " 

Wordsworth. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT. 



We have been so thoroughly habituated by a long 
course of indifference^ to the total neglect of all eccle- 
siastical character in churches, and of all appropriate 
design in their furniture and decorations, that the 
discussion of such things will be referred, perhaps, 
to an attempt to revive questions rather of curiosity 
and taste, than of real religious importance, enter- 
taining to the virtuoso or antiquary, but without any 
claim on the attention of practical men, and men of 
ordinary pursuits ; and the title of this volume may 
seem to promise nothing better than divers mystical 
or fantastic speculations, curious enough in them- 
selves, but altogether indifferent to those whose only 
business with the material fabric of the church is to 
keep it in ^Henantdble*' repair, and to offer in it a 
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;ice (a service, that \a without pomp 
and circumstance !) to Almighty God : and this is 
really all that most persons, those even who call 
themselves Churchmen, seem to think that tlieyhave 
to do with their Parish Church ; and beyond this 
their care extends not. 

But is this really a just view of the matter ? I 
think a little examination would prove that there ai-e 
other things which should enter into our notions of 
ecclesiastical architecture, besides statistical calcula- 
tions of the population and pecuniary resources of a 
parish, and the comparative expense of the various 
apecifications of as many builders and carpenters : 
besides the general want of church-room to accom- 
modate the increasing population of a diocese or a 
nation, and the resources of the church in the chris- 
tian feeling and liberality of the people, and in the 
sense of justice in the state. It is not merely the 
fiict of BO many churches being built, with so much 
:e from govcniment grants, and so much 
from diocesan societies, and to hold bo many people, 
(being one-tenth, or one-sixth, or whatever the 
proportion may chance to be of the existing popu- 
lation,) which is a subject of interest and impor- 
tance. Even to the political economist, and still 
more to the philosopher, tlie historian, the statesman 
and the divine, the questions — How are they built ? 
What is their structure ? and What is the character 
and degree of their intelligent adaptation to the 
worship for which they are designed ? are very 
important, 



I may iliuatrate my meaning, and at the same 
timefortifymy position, by a few examples. Tuuch- 
ing the moral and religious condition of this kingdom 
in the twelflh and three following ceoturies, it is a 
matter of great interest and importance, that such 
and Buch churches were then biiilt, and that such 
and such was the proportion between the accommo- 
dation and the need : — but it is also a matter of great 
interest and importance that the churches then erected 
were such as ibe cathedrals of Durham, Salisbury, 
Wells, York, and Lincoln ; with the hundreds of 
parochial churches, which will bear comparison with 
these, when the difference of their destination is 
considered : — this latter, the character, as well as the 
exittence of these noble fabrics, is a matter of real, 
deep, and philosophical interest, and forms a part of 
the data from which the moral and religious com- 
plexion of those times must be estimated, and from 
which the statesman, as well as the divine must 
gathertlie wisdom of experience. So again : it is an 
important fact that no churches were erected by the 
Puritans, daring their iron reign ; but it is scarcely 
less important that the existing sanctuaries were every 
where strippe<I of their most exquisite ornaments. 
The same dark spirit which cast the hammer or the 
torch against the material fabric, could plot and 
esecnte the destruction of the living stones of (he 
spiritual temple : the same impious hand that deso- 
lated the Lord's house, could strike a traitorous blow 
atthe Lord's anointed. And to descend to the present 
day, (or rather let us hope to a day just passed,) we 



have trim, parsimonious, unclmrchlike preaching 
houses, under the name of churches, to represent the 
utilitarian, irreverent, half sectarian principles, 
which are now fast retiring before a more catholic 
spirit within the ranks of dissent, from wliich they 
ought never to have advanced. It is impossible 
in these instances to deny the connexion between 
the state of the Lord's house, and the religious 
complexion of the times ; between the noble edifice 

n which expense seems to have been the last thing 
considered, and the mean erection in which it is 
serlainly the first. It is impossible to doubt that the 
noble minster and the humble but appropriate oratory 
on the one hand,and on the otherthe desecrated altar, 
and the church converted into a stable, were visible 
indications of some parallels in the character of those 
who devoted their own substance and talents to God, 

r who pillaged and outr^ed the offerings of others. 
And those who know any thing of the effect of exter- 
nal objects on the human mind, cannot but feel that 
the state of religious edifices must tend to perpetuale, 

I In some degree, the same tone of feeling from which 
it has arisen : being an effect, indeed, in the first 
instance ; but becoming a cause to succeeding gene- 
rations. 
And I do not now assume that the characters tlius 
embodied and kept alive are either good or bad. One 
certainly does look with greater I'espect on the beau- 
tiful church, than on the desecrated fabric or new 
conventiciilar erection, as an index of religious feel- 
ing: still it is true that the splendid churches of the 
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oiddle a^ee had something in their structure, and a 
great deal in their decorations, of which we cannot 
speak in tenns of approval. But without judging 
between the several classee of feeling exemplified in 
the various ecclesiastical buildings to which I have 
alluded, and in the treatment which they have 
received, this at least ia clear : that there is a con- 
nexion hetween the character of the people, and the 
structure and condition of the church ; and that the 
character is naturally perpetuated by that very aspect 
of the religious edifice which at first rose out of it. 
And this is quite sufficient to prove the general 
interest and importance of the subject of these 
pages. 

And let me add that, besides these general causes 
of interest, the present time suggests many peculiar 
to itself. The number of new churches rising up in 
every populous district indicates a growing sense, 
that it is time to devote to the service of God some 
part of that wealth which has been accumulating 
upon us for ages, but has been hitherto unblessed 
by the oblation of a fair proportion on the altar. 
Not only private beneficence and local suhscriplions 
are now frequently applied to the erection of religious 
edifices ; but in many dioceses, associations are 
formed under the auspices of the Bishop, by whose 
influence, direct and indirect, it is scarcely too much 
to hope that the alarming disproportion between 
the number of churches and the population wiU 
be destroyed. 

Nor should I omit to mention the far more (re- 
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quent and liberal repairs and reetoi'stioiis of our 
more beautiful churcliea than heretofore : good or bad 
they may be in details, hut praiseworthy they all are 
in intention ; and their frequency marks a sense of 
sacred things in the public mind, which is most 
gratifying, and renders every thing relating to the 
Btnicture and decoration of churches deeply inter- 
esting and impoitant. 

But while there is all this to cheer us, there is 
something also to be sorry for. It is too plain to 
every one who has the least knowledge of ecclesi* 
antical design, and the least feeling for the appro- 
priate decorations of chnrches, that there is now 
almost as great deficiency in the taste and knowledge 
necessary to apply the funds thus piously devoted, 
as there has been heretofore in the piety which 
should have made the offering. Inde^, the want 
of taste and knowledge now, is exactly proportioned 
to the want of material and occupation before, and 
has grown out of it. The new enei^ea which 
have arisen, just because they are new, demand 
instruction and regulation. The circumstances out of 
which, and under which, they have sprung up, 
Kccount for this. Until within a comparatively recent 
period, there was ample church room for the whole 
population of the kingdom ; or, at least, the places 
where this was not so, were marked exceptions to the 
general rule. Hence, the very thought of building u 
church had become obsolete; and when, at length, 
the population had more than overtaken the church 
accommodation, the evil was suffered to advance so 
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far before the reraedj' wait appHeU, or even thought 
of, that the first hasty ettbrls were made, almost 
imperatively, on a principle which, under other 
circumetancee, would have been really wicked, and 
which perhapa even under thoee circumstances, were 
most mistaken : — the principle of supplying the 
largest possible room at the smallest possible charge. 
The zealous, but not over wise church builders 
would have been ready to cry out to the man, who 
should reason in favour of a little dignity of style 
or appropriate decoration, that while starving thou- 
sands were asking for bread, he would give them a 
stone ; a way of patting it, which would sound irre- 
sistible to the great body of subscribers to new 
churches. And though we cannot but perceive 
that the utilitarian principle was carried somewhat 
further than even the circumetances demanded; 
neither can we deny that its temporary victory over a 
better and higher principle, was the natural conse- 
quence of the very great indifference which had 
suffered the wants of the population to increase to an 
extent so alarming. The mcagreness of our new 
churches is part of the penalty we are paying for our 
national sin. We bear our deserved reproach in 
our Tinchurchlite churches. 

But besides this, it is to be remembered that we 
have, as a nation, to suffer also for another class of 
offences committed by a generation which has fallen 
into the grave, but of whom it is most true to say — 

" The evil tbBt men do Htcb after them." 
The Puritan spirit which worked in the days of the 



holy martyr, King Charles, ami in tlie interval 
between his death and the restoration of the second 
Charles, had laboured to desecrate and destroy 
whatever could serve to guide and form the taste of 
any future age; and when the work of church build- 
ing was to be resumed, not only was the want of 
models deeply felt, but there still remained so much 
of the Puritan leaven to struggle against, that it was 
doubly diiEcult ta embody a spirit truly wise and 
Catholic in the churches newly erected. The Puritan 
and the Utilitarian together had too effectually lopped 
off every thing which could prevent a church from 
being mistaken for a bam or a conventicle. 

But now the case is otherwise. There is a spirit of 
love for the church, and all its high and holy ordi- 
nances, awakening in this kingdom, which will find 
its proper language, not only in the rearing of 
churches enough, — which is, indeed, the great work 
beforeus, — but also in every thing which can foster 
and evince the strivings of dutiful children to do 
becoming honor to their holy mother ; to erect for 
her, as it were, not hovels, but palaces. The Puri- 
tan iron and lead cannot amalgamate with the 
sterling gold of our better principles, Puritanism 
must, therefore, fall ; for I am bold to say, that 
the torrent ia irresistible which is bearing it down: 
and as for the Utilitarianism of the system which 
is fast declining, we have a higher principle of 
utility towards which, but not by which, we are 
r^ulated. We believe it to be most wise to build 
such churches as may be worthy of the service for 




■rliich they are intended : but the m*dom is an acci- 
e would do it because we believe it to be 
mott right and -moit pious. 

The repairing of churches is also a very important 
work, which falls to the lot of many, who, either as 
directors or as artizans, in their ditferent kimls of 
Lwork, have incalculable power, by a few bold 
*' touches, to destroy beauty of effect and ecclesiastical 
character; and who, though they could not bo 
greatly signalize their peculiar talent by restoring 
what is old after the original plan, or by adapting 
necessary additions to the spirit of the rest, might, at 
least, be satisfied with having done well, though 
with little praiee. 

It is imposBible to travel with one's eyes open, in 
any part of this kingdom, without being shocked at 
instances of bad taste, which would not have 
occurred under the management of persons in the 
smallest degree conversant with ecclesiastical design; 
and which have robbed many a line minster of its 
native character, and degraded many a parish church 
beneath the level of the bams that surround it. The 
abbey church at Selby, which still presents the 
remains of an exquisite building, and is most 
interesting for the variety and beauty of its details, 
would alone afford instances of almost every pos- 
sible perversion. And to mention a few more 
instances: the fine church of St. Nicholas, New- 
castle, has a Venetian huilding attached to the 
south-side. The elegant spire of St. Alkmund's, 
Shrewsbury, is burdened with a most indeflcribable 
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church, lately erected. To the tower of All Saints, 
Derby, one of the glories of the country, is attached 
an Italian body : and 9t, Werburgh's, in the same 
town, is a less lamentable example, only because the 
tower itaelf is lees beautiful. A huge fabric of ano- 
malous character is appended to the beautiful chancel 
and exquisite Beauchamp Chapel, at St. Mary's, 
Warwick ; and a Roman balustrade, with a series 
ofums, has actually displaced the parapet of the 
chancel : — a vain endeavour to lower what is really 
beautiful fo a level with what is only lai^e. 

These sad perversions of taste and propriety will 
surely au^est a wish that every means may be taken 
which can tend to instruct churchmen in general in 
the principles of ecclesiastical design : while the en- 
couraging sight of a few beautiful and appropriate 
edifices, yet wearing the freshness of youth," and the 
increasing number of proposed churches, in which 
a better spirit is to bo embodied, + gives to every 



[ Church of Lecda. 

Ab I write, a, notice arrivca of a nev/ church to be built 
I and endowed in Kentiah Town, St. Paaeraa, Middlcaes. " It 
b proposed to bnild, iu the best posalblc manner, of stone 
and oak, a cburcb without galleries, Tor five hundred persons : 
the windows of the chancel are to be enriched with stained 
glass ; there is to be an open rooF of oak ; the whole of the 
Bittjngs, for rich and poor, arc to be exactly similar, open 
stalls, of Ottk ; one-third of the aittinga are to he for ever free 
for the poor i eaeh free sitting it to be miigned to torn* poor 
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one who woald exert his modicum of influence in 
so good a cause, the stimulus of encouragement and 
hope. 

person; a fund b to be proTided for the maintenance and 
repairs of the fabric." 

I haye printed one claiue of this proposal in italics, because 
it Barely sayonn of a lower principle than the rest. 

And I would ask, what would be the additional cost of a 
clerestory ? This would make the proposed plan yery beautiful : 
without it, it is what eyery church must be with a roof extend- 
ing oyer a naye and two sdsles, yery heayy and unchurchlike. 



CHAPTER II. 



ON THE SYMBOLICAL CHARACTER OF PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE: AND ON ROUND CHURCHES. 



" Ye everlasting piles ! 
Types of the spiritual church which Qod hath reared." 

Wordsworth. 
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temple, erected to the honour of the same God, 
speak, in a language peculiar to itself, of the solemn 
use to which it is dedicated. 

And this is no new fancy. On the contrary, those 
who have most fairly represented, from the very 
first, the character of the church ; and those espe- 
cially who have best succeeded in the structure of 
Churches, and may therefore be supposed to have 
worked on the best and most church-like principles, 
have ever looked on the whole fabric of a church, 
its general plan, and its many details, as capable 
of expressing religious truth in a symbolical lan- 
guage of its own. What were the things which 
the Ecclesiastical Architect laboured to express, 
and what was the language which he had at his 
command, we shall gather from examples and pre- 
cedents ; just as the meaning of other signs, and the 
structure and application of language properly so 
called, are determined on a comparison of extant 
memorials. 

I proceed to show, then, that Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture is a language : that it has always, so long as 
it has deserved its name, aimed at expression ; and 
not at mere accommodation without splendour, or 
^even at splendour without a spirit and a meaning. 
That from the first it was rational; that it had a soul 
and a sense which it laboured to embody and convey 
to the beholder. And while we are thus proving 
that Ecclesiastical Architecture was a language 
which expressed something, we shall also find that 
from the very first the things which it expressed 
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were appropriate : that it was cbaracteristic in its 
intellectual expressions; that its character was theo- 
logical^ doctrinal, catholic, exclusive ; aiming not 
only at accommodating a congregation, but at ele- 
vating their devotions, and informing their minds : 
attaching them to the spiritual church of which 
the earthly building is the symbol, and leading 
them onwards to that heavenly Jerusalem, of which 
the material fabric is as it were the vestibule. 
Hence a Christian church always embodied some of 
the mysteries of the Christian religion, as the mys- 
tery of the Trinity ; — always shadowed forth some 
part of the ecclesiastical polity, as the division of 
the church into Clergy and Laity; — always conveyed 
some instruction on religion and morals, as for 
instance, in the texts of Holy Scripture or certain 
moral lessons written on the walls ; — and always 
pre-supposed a catholic worship, that is a worship 
separate from error, and from the perversions of 
all sectaries. 

A description of the general plan of a church, as 
it was erected so soon as the Christians were at 
liberty to follow their own inclinations in the arrange- 
ment of their ecclesiastical edifices, will make this 
abundantly plain so far as the structure of the 
primitive churches is concerned : we shall afterwards 
find the like, but still more numerous, indications 
of symbolical meaning in the churches of the mid- 
dle ages. 

In the most ancient churches of all, there was first 
of all the entire space, the church-yard as we should 
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call it, answering to the court of the Gentiles in the 
Jewish Temple, enclosed by a wall, to intimate the 
separation of the church from the world. Within 
this, but still without the sanctuary or proper church, 
was the Baptistery, or building enclosing the font; 
for as Baptism is the divinely appointed sacrament of 
admission into the church, it was held that this en- 
closure, separate indeed from the world, but not yet a 
part of the church itself, was the fittest place for the 
administering of this holy sacrament. Then came the 
sacred edifice itself, extending from the west to the 
east, of a length far greater than its breadth, and 
terminating at the east end in a semicircle ; repre- 
senting as nearly as might be in its shape the body 
of a ship, in allusion to the ship* into which our 
blessed Lord entered, which was always looked 
upon as a type of the church : and also, (for the 
two allusions may well exist together,) to the Ark, 
in which Noah and all who were with him were 

* Hence from the Latin navis, the English nave. The 
following passage from the Apostolical constitutions will show 
how far this allusion to a ship was carried : — " When thou 
callest an assembly of the church, as one that is the commander 
of a great ship, appoint tho assemblies to be made with all 
possible skill ; charging the deacons, as mariners, to prepare 
places for the brethren, as for passengers, with all care and 
decency. And first, let the church be long, like a ship, looking 
towards the east, with its vestries on either side at the east end. 
In the centre let the Bishop's throne be placed, and let the 
Presbyters be seated on both sides of him; and let the Deacons 
stand near at hand, in close and small garments, for they 
are like the mariners and managers of the ship," &c. — 
Book 2, sec. 28. 
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saved from destruction, while every creature without 
perished. The entrance was at the west, and the 
whole interior space was divided into three portions, 
answering to three several divisions into which the 
ecclesiastical polity requires that the memhers of 
the church shall he distinguished. There was first 
the narthex or porch, for penitents and catechu- 
mens, — for all, that is, who might receive the teaching 
of the church, and join in a part of her worship, but 
who were not yet received to the last solemn rite of 
Christian worship — the Lord's supper,— or who were 
for some reason debarred from it for a time. Then 
followed the nave, or body of the church, for the 
Communicants, or perfect Christians, as they were 
called ; and still farther eastward the sanctuary, the 
chancel as we now speak, appropriated to the clergy, 
or those who are separated from the rest of the 
church, for the divine service. Each of these por- 
tions of the church was separated from the other 
two by a screen, or a veil, to intimate the reality 
and importance of the distinction which they sig- 
nified between the different classes of Christians. 

The most glorious distinction between the chancel 
and the nave, was the altar at the east end of the for- 
mer, at which the clergy ministered. But among these, 
too, was there a distinction to be observed; the 
throne of the Bishop was placed at the extreme east, 
so that he sat facing both the altar and the people. 
The lower thrones of the Presbyters were extended 
on either hand of the Bishop, so as to form a semi- 
circle encompassing the altar; the Deacons stood in 
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the presence of the priests. The Bishop addressed 
the people from the steps of the altar ; the priest, 
when he preached to them, preached from an ambo, 
or desk in the nave ; other places were appointed 
for the readers and singers. 

But the most important rule, and one which was 
never broken in the Primitive church, was, that there 
should be but one altar in each church ; a symbol 
always understood, and often referred to, of the 
unity of the church of Christ. One Altar, one 
Bishop, one Church, were correlative terms, and 
were associated as such in the mind of every Chris- 
tian man. 

Nor is this a fanciful account of these arrange- 
ments. On the contrary it is collected from passages 
of the Fathers, containing such allusions to the 
structure and decorations of their churches, as showed 
not only that they had a meaning, but that their 
meaning was fixed and definite. Indeed, the same 
kind of symbolical meaning which St. Paul has 
opened to us in the structure and furniture of the 
temple, which were appointed by the Almighty him- 
self to serve as "an example and shadow of heavenly 
things," did the earliest builders of churches labour 
to embody in the sanctuaries which they erected.* 

* Even in the more minute arrangements of several parts of 
the sacred edifice was this symbolical meaning conveyed : thus 
St. Ambrose in a passage to be mentioned by and bye, tells us 
why the Baptistries should be octagonal ; and Eusebius tells 
us that Constantine encircled the Apsis of the church of the 
holy cross with twelve pillars, according to the number of 
the Holy Apostles. 
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These arrangements were usually followed in the 
erection and arrangement of Christian churches : * 
I mean in their general features and in their spirit; 
for of course I do not pretend that there was an 
absolute uniformity in the ground plans of ancient 
churches, any more than in ours. The direction for 
instance from west to east seems seldom to have 
been neglected, except for some reason which made 
the variation itself another instance of symbolical 
meaning : as in the church of the Resurrection, to 
be mentioned presently; and in the church dedicated 
by Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, to the memory of 
St. Felix, which was not built so as to look towards 
the east, as usual, ^^ ut usitatior mos est/' but so as 
to point towards another church, already dedicated to 
that saint, that it might point more manifestly to 
him of whose virtues it was a memorial. Still the 
canonical position was so generally observed, accord- 
ing to the direction of the apostolic constitutions, that 
the contrary was remarked as an imusual occur- 
rence. Thus Socrates describing the church at 
Antioch tells us, that it stood in a different posture 
from other churches, the altar not being at the east 
end, but at the west. Similar variations doubtless 
occurred now and then in other parts of the church ; 
but on the whole, so far as design was intended to 

* For plans of the structure and arrangement of Primitive 
churches I may refer to Bingham's £cc. Antiq. The plan 
above given was more uniformly observed in the eastern than 
in the western church , for this obvious reason, that in the 
east the Christians were on many accounts more at liberty to 
give the form which they preferred to their churches. 
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embody points of christian doctrine, polity, or feel- 
ing, churches were uniform in their structure. Thus 
the threefold division into narthex, nave, and ckan" 
eel, was seldom omitted : the throne of the Bishop, 
and the lower thrones of the Presbyters were always 
within the chancel : and the arrangement by which 
the altar was made to occupy the point towards 
which all the rest seemed to tend, was religiously 
maintained. These were among the instances in 
which the very material fabrics of the early Christians 
spoke a mystical language, and taught a lesson 
to the brethren assembled within their walls. 

The Church of the Resurrection, built by Constan- 
tine, over the sepulchre of our blessed Lord, differed 
in many of its arrangements from the account first 
given ; but as the difference arose from a religion 
peculiarly attached to the spot on which it was 
erected, it tends rather to strengthen than to over- 
throw the proofs of a symbolical language in 
primitive church architecture. This church was 
round, encircling, and as it were enshrining the 
Holy Sepulchre in its consecrated walls. * This 
glory of the Holy Land has much interest for us in 
England, not only because it serves to remind us of 
the flower of British Chivalry who felt in the Cru- 
sades ; but also from its being the prototype of four 
of our most ancient and most curious churches. 

Those four churches are The Temple Church, 

* See the plan of this church given in the Preface to the 
Translation of St. Cyrirs Catechesis, in the Library of the 
Fathers. 
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in London ; The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in 
Cambridge ; The Church of the same name, at 
Northampton ; and The Church of Little Maple- 
sted, in Essex. The common opinion concerning 
round churches in general, seems to have been, that 
they were erected by the Knights* Templars,* who 
were associated and consecrated, (for the order was 
a religious one,) for the purpose of rescuing the 
Holy Sepulchre, — the church after which these 
round churches are designed, — from the hands of 
the Saracens. It is enough for my present purpose 
that the connexion between the Church of the Resur- 
rection at Jerusalem, and each of these round 
churches, is sufficiently obvious to give a meaning 
to their peculiar form. In the case of the churches 
in London, in Cambridge, and at Northampton, 
this is sufficiently indicated by their names — Th& 
Holy Sepulchre, and The Temple ; — and the church 
of Little M aplested seems to have been endowed by 
The Hospitallers, or The Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, equally with The Templars connected 
with The Crusades; and, therefore, with the Church 
of the Resurrection. It seems, moreover, that The 
Temple Church was actually consecrated by Herac- 
litus, Patriarch of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
or of the Resurrection, at Jerusalem, f To main^ 

* The absurd notion that they were all of them, in the first 
instance, Jewish synagogues, is not worth noticing. 

t See the Essay on Round Churches, in the first volume of 
Britton's Ecclesiastical Antiquities ; where views and plans 
of all the four churches above-mentioned are given. I may 

E 
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tain these very interesting relics of our Medieval 
Church Architecture in the most substantial and 
most appropriate repair possible^ must be the wish 
of every enlightened Englishman^ and of every good 
Churchman : I may be allowed therefore to men- 
tion here an appieal which has been made to the 
liberality of the public, for the purpose of restoring 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in Cambridge, 
the most ancient of the four, a portion of which has 
recently &llen, and which demands great care and 
skill to adapt the neciessary restoration to the cha- 
racter of the ancient structure, and to counteract the 
effect of former injudicious repairs and additions. 

observe, in passing, that the circular form has some advantages 
over every other in the construction of churches, being so 
convenienty that if the uncomfortable association could be 
avoided, it would be decidedly advantageous. St. Chad's 
Church, Shrewsbury, with all its gratuitous neglect of ecclesi- 
astical proprieties is, perhaps, as useful a church as any in 
England. The first notion suggested by a circular building in 
the present day is that of a circus or amphitheatre : but if the 
Gothic style were observed, inst6ad of that strange jumble of 
orders which has grown out of the Italian Architecture ; and 
if the association were helped by the name assigned to the 
new church 5 — ^if it were called, for instance. The Church of 
the Holy Septdchrey all the conveniences of a round church 
would be gained, and the principle, the ecclesiastical tone and 
meaning, would be preserved. 
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OF TH£ MOST ANCIENT CHURCHES IN ENGLAND. 



'' In my mind's eye a Temple, like a cloud 

Slowly surmounting some invidious hill, 

Rose out of darkness : the bright work stood still ; 

And might of its own beauty haye been proud, 

But it was fashioned and to God was yowed 

By virtues that diffused, in every part, 

Spirit divine through forms of human art : 

Faith had her arch — ^her arch, when winds blow loud, 

Into the consciousness of safety thrilled ; 

And Love her towers of dread foundation laid 

Under the grave of things ; Hope had her spire 

Star-high, and pointing still to something higher ; 

Trembling I gazed; but heard a voice, — ^it said, 

' Hell-gates are powerless phantoms where toe build! ' '' 

WOBDSWOKTH. 



CHAPTER III, 



OF THE MOST ANCIENT CHURCHES IN ENGLAND. 



Now we are fairly landed on English ground, we 
will rapidly sketch the progress of Church Building 
in this kingdom, before we arrive at the date of the 
oldest of those noble structures which remain as 
memorials of the earliest germs, and as examples of 
the gradual development of the splendid, and hu- 
manly speaking, perfect Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of the middle ages. 

The earliest churches of which we have any 
notice in England were of wood : such for instance 
was the first origin of York Minster, now the glory 
not of this county only, but of the whole kingdom : 
for when Paulinus the first Bishop of York had 
converted Edwyn King of Northumbria, he erected 
an oratory of wood, in which the royal convert was 
baptized. This was as early as the year 627. 
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It is not to be supposed that other churches were 
much superior to this erected on so great an occasion : 
and^ indeed; for a long while^ stone churches were 
not known, and for a still longer period they were 
very unassuming. The earliest record of one that 
I find is in Scotland. Bishop Ninian, about 448, 
erected a stone church at a place thence called Can- 
dida Ccua, Whitem, or Whitchurch. 

But we must not suppose, because they built 
them of wood, that the ancient Britons were less 
careful in the erection of their churches, than of 
other public buildings. When persons want to save 
money, and begin, as we are too apt to do, with 
saving in religion, they are very ready to tell us 
that our ancestors were contented to worship within 
walls of lath and plaister ; and that the converts of 
some savage nation serve God with less pomp than 
even the British Christians. This is perfectly true: 
only it is nothing to the point, because this one 
thing is left out, that the ancient Briton and the 
naked Indian serve God with the best they have, 
which is just what such reasoning is intended to 
prevent our doing. 

A very ancient church, perhaps the most ancient 
that now exists in this coimtry, and one of the first 
stone churches erected in Britain, has lately been 
discovered under peculiar circumstances. This will 
supply the connecting link between the wooden walls 
of the first British churches and the earliest germs 
of the purely Ecclesiastical Architecture. This 
church, of which the structure is exceedingly rude, 
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and the history somewhat obscure^ is presented to 
us in Mr, Collins' Perranzahuloey or the Lost Church 
Found* 

This churchy which seems, from Mr. Collins' 
accomit, to have been built about the middle of the 
fifth century, consists of one only compartment, 
entered by one door, and lighted by one window ; 
unless, indeed, it was wholly or partially without a 
roof, and so required no side lights. The altar, as 
is universal in English churches of any antiquity, is 
at the east, and is of plain stone. The font, which 
is given by Mr. Collins as that of the church which 
he describes, is obviously much later than the erec- 
tion of that church ; indeed so late as to be of little 
value on account of the light which it throws on the 
antiquities of churches. The legs on which it is 
made to stand are of a more barbarous age than the 
font, or even the rude and simple church itself: 
there has been no time since the mission of St. 
Piran, until the reign of the Puritans, at which 
such a barbarism could have been committed, as 
the perching a stone font on four wooden legs. 

The date of the stone church at Perranzabuloe 
precedes, by two centuries, that of the wooden oratory 
of King Edwyn at York ; but that edifice soon gave 
place to a more substantial stone fabric, parts of 
which were discovered beneath the choir of the pre- 

♦ In " The Northmen in America,** is given a view of a 
church much superior to that at Perranzabuloe, and of some 
centuries later date ; but the history of which, if it could be 
determined, would not perhaps be less interesting. 
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sent cathedral during tlie repairs rendered necessary 
by the mad act of the incendiary Jonathan Martin. 
In the first number of Browne's " JEEistory of the 
Edifice of the Metropolitan Church of St. Peter , 
York" in Plate III., is given a plan of Paulinus' 
second edifice ; where the probable position of the 
wooden Baptistery, enclosing a spring which still 
remains, is pointed out. These are, perhaps, as well 
authenticated Saxon remains as any in the kingdom, 
and though now almost obscured by several subse- 
quent erections, are very valuable to the Ecclesias- 
tical Antiquary. 

But the most remarkable ecclesiastical edifice of 
those times, so far as splendour is concerned, was 
the church erected at Hexham, in Northumberland, 
by St. Wilfred. Richard, Prior of Hexham, who 
lived towards the close of the twelfth century, when 
the church, though decayed, was still existing, thus 
details the mode in which it was built: " St. Wilfred 
laid the foundation of this church, deep in the earth, 
with great care, forming crypts and subterraneous 
oratories, and winding passages. The walls, extend-, 
ing to a great length, and raised to a great height, 
were divided into three distinct stories, supported by 
polished columns, some square, and others of vari- 
ous forms. The walls, and also the capitals of the 
columns, by which they were supported, and the 
arch of the sanctuary were decorated with histories 
and images, and different figures carved in relief, 
on stone, and painted with colours displaying a 
pleasing variety and wonderful beauty. The body 
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of the church was likewise surrounded on all sides 
by pentices and porticos, which, with the most won- 
derful artifice, were divided above and below by 
walls and winding stairs. Within these winding 
passages, and over them were stairs and galleries of 
stone, and various ways for ascending and descend- 
ing, so ingeniously contrived that a vast multitude 
of persons might be there, and pass round the 
church, without being visible to any one in the nave, 
below. Many oratories, also most retired and beau- 
tiful, were, with the utmost care and diligence, 
erected in the porticos, both above and below 5 and 
in them were placed altars in honour of the blessed 
Mother of God, the Virgin Mary, St Michael the 
Archangel, * St. John the Baptist, and the Holy 
Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors, and Virgins, with 
all becoming and proper furniture belonging to 
them. Some parts of this building, even to this 
day, remain standing like turrets and fortified places. 
This account of the church of Hexham agrees with 
that given by Heddius, who was contemporary with 
Bede, and who states, that no such edifice was known 
on this side of the Alps." * 

I do not, of course, pretend to give any details of 
the symbolical construction of those Gothic churches, 
which have perished, and of which we have no mi- 
nute descriptions : but it is certainly more difficult 
to doubt than to believe, that the churches of Eng- 
land at this period agreed in this important respect 
with those which preceded them in other parts of 

* See Britton's Ecclesiastical Antiquities. 
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Christendom^and those which immediately succeeded 
them in this country : and assuredly those histories^ 
images, and different figures which adorned the 
church at Hexham, whether painted or sculptured, 
cannot be supposed to have been other than appro- 
priate and apt allusions ta sacred subjects, placed 
before the eyes of those who entered the church for 
worship and instruction. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE ORIGIN AND PERFECTION OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
ITS SYMBOLICAL LANGUAGE IN THE GENERAL 
FLAN OF A CHURCH. 



** Give all thou canst; high heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more : 
So deemed the man who fashioned for the sense 
These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose.'' 

Wordsworth. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE ORIGIN AND PERFECTION OP GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
ITS SYMBOUCAL LANGUAGE IN THE GENERAL 
PLAN OF A CHURCH. 



Though the arrangement of the Primitiye churches 
was in general so far uniform^ at leasts as to embody 
the same first principles of christian doctrine^ polity^ 
and feeling ; yet, as we have already observed, there 
were some cases arising oat of peculiar circum- 
stances, in which the founder of the church volun- 
tarily chose an unusual form or position, that he 
might erect a structure which should indicate some- 
thing peculiar in the religious purpose which it was 
intended to serve, without, however, losing its adap- 
tation to the one great purpose of every christian 
church. Such variations clearly fortify, rather than 
weaken, our conclusion, that ecclesiastical architec- 
ture was thought capable of expressing, and was 
employed to express certain religious meanings. 
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struggled ineffectually i^ainst the many difficulties 
in its way.* It rather grew out of established forms, 
than originated a new style: and it still retained 
too much of the character of the orders devoted to 
Heathen usages. 

But there arose in the west, in the middle ages, 
or the dark ages, as we complacently call them, a 
style of Architecture growing, in all its parts and 
characters, out of the wants of the church; and 
adapting itself to the expression of the very things 
which the church desires to express, in all her 
methods of embodying herself to the eyes of the 
world, and to the hearts of her sons. And so 
entirely did this style arise out of the strivings of 
the church to give a bodily form to her teaching, 
that it seems to have clothed her spirit, almost as if 
the invisible things had put forth their energies 
unseen, but powerful and plastic, and gathered 
around them on all sides the very forms and figures 
which might best serve to embody them to the eye 
of sense. A Gothic church, in its perfection, is an 
exposition of the distinctive doctrines of Christianity, 
clothed upon with a material form ; and is, as Cole- 
ridge has more forcibly expressed it, " the petri- 
faction of our religion." The greater mysteries 
concerning the divine object of our worship are 
symbolized in the fundamental design of the struc- 
ture; other Christian verities are set forth in the 
minor arrangement, and in the ornamental details. 
For mstance : the Mystery of the Holy and Undi- 

* See Hope's Historical Essay on Arcbitectare. 
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vided Trinity, and the great Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, are espressod in the greater eiementa of the 
structure ; in the ground-plan, and in the more 
important lines of the elevation. Other articles, as 
the Doctrine of Regeneration in Holy Baptism, and 
the Communion of Saints, find their expression in 
the subordinate arrangements : and the precepts of 
the moral law, with the promises and threatenings 
of the Gospel, and some of the more important parts 
of Ecclesiastical History, aiford endless varietiea of 
decorative details. 

Such is the Gothic, or, as it may be well termed, 
the Ecclesiastical Style of Architecture," which is 
theological, ecclesiastical, and mystical, in all its 
parts and characters. It grew to its perfection both 
in general design, and in more minute details of 
ornament and execution, during many successive 
generations: and although we have few churches 

* Mucli baa been suid about tlic proper deeignatioa of tlii« 
Btyle. It eeema to me that the term Gothic, has use ou fta 
Bide to BO great a degree, that it wilt ncier be superseded; 
and though it bas no tmth in It at all, and waa at firat gltea 
in Ignoront derision, one would scarce wlah it altpred: the 
style which it designatefi is exclusively ChristiiiD, and it ia 
nothing new or displeasing to that which is distinctively Chria- 
tian, to take a name from a scomer, aod to cauvert the oppro- 
brium into B glory. Bardwcll, in hia very Interesting 
" Temple), Ancient and Modern," proposes to call it Catholic 
Architecture, far a bad reason. If his reason held, which it 
doea not, be should rather call it Popiih. To call it Catholic, 
in the proper aenae of the word Catliolic, would be to over- 
look the Byzantine Architecture, which was truly, though im- 
perfectly eoclesiascical, and wbicfabas still poBSegsion of the 
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entire and unmixed, of its earliest forms, we have 
remains, more or less perfect, of almost every 
variation in its style, from the Normao of the 
twelfth century, to the elaborate perpendicular of the 
Tudors,* Of the earliest type of (his style, Durham 
Cathedral is a splendid example; but as I shall 
choose a cathedral of a later date to exemplify some 
points of Church Architecture, I will rather refer, 
for instances of the Norman style, to smaller 
Btruetures : of these, I may specify Iffley, near 
Oxford ; Stewkley, in Buckinghamshire ; Adel, 

eastern church. Toealllt CaiftoKc in theBeii»eof;wpiift, would 
be to concede to paper; a name to which It hna no fair claim, 
whicli were treaaon to tbe Church of England ; and to forego 
the credit of much that is purely Anglican in tbe fineet eccle- 
siastical modela, which were equallj Ireason i^aiast our 
national tflste and science. 

The moat ^nciful title that X know of for this st;le, ie the 
Mitral Arehltectnre, which has been Bnggested as iudicating 
both the most prominent forms, and also the eccleaiastical 
origin and application of tbe Ootliic Architecture. Bat if I 
mistake not the Mitre is of EaBtem derivation; and is, and 
always has been, in the countries where it was first appropriated 
as an Episcopal icstmcnt, of a very difltreat form from that 
which suggests the terra Mitrnl for Gothic or pointed Archi- 
tecture. This ia a sufficient objection to the term. 

* For oar present purposes, it seems to me better to con- 
sider the Xoroian and the Qothic hut one great order, Id dif- 
ferent Btagea of (leTelopment ; they certainly are bo in fact, 
the transition being quite as gradual as between the early 
English and the decorated, two atylcs always called Gothic; 
atid in ecclesiastical design and spirit, they are also quite 
Identical : speaking the very earns language, though with 
aome Idiomatic differences. 
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Hear Leeda, and Steetley, (now I believe in ruins,) 
in Derbyshire. To fbese I must add Kilpecfc, in 
Herefordshire, a church which is in some respecte 
unique, and which haa lately been brought under the 
notice of the Antiquary, by Mr. Lewis, in a work 
entitled, " lUtatrations and Description of Eilpeck 
Church, Serefordnhire ; Tvith an Ei»ay on Eccle- 
siaifical Deiign." 

In this work, Mr. Lewis applies those principles 
on which I am endeavouring to conduct these remarks, 
to the explanation of the meaning of every part, both 
of the general design,andof the more minute details, 
of Kilpeck Church : accompanying his remarks 
with drawings wliich carry the warranty of their 
fidelity in their very aspect I must shortly describe 
the ground-plan of this church, that I may make his 
interpretation of its meaning intelligible. 

The ground-plan of Kilpeck church, then, is com- 
posed of three compartments, the two first of which 
are quadrangles, and the last (the chaucel, or east 
end,) has a semicircular termination, or an apsis, as 
it is technically called. It is in the circular termi- 
nation of the last compartment that Kilpeck Church 
differs, in its ground-plan, from Stewkley Church, 
and from Iffley Church, which was also composed 
of three quadrangles, until another compartment was 
added to it. The ground-plan of Stewkley Church 
seems to have differed scarcely at all from that of 
Kilpeck. The ternary arrangement then, which is 
the most important feature in the ground-plan of the 
latter church, is not of nnfreqnent o 
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BesideB thia threefold dmsion, whicli is a matter 
of fact, Mr. Lewis supposes that there was once an 
arrangement in the pavement, which presented to the 
eye the figure of a cross, the arms of which occupied 
the second compartment, while the longer beam 
passed through the first and second compartments 
into the chancel : — he says that he has seen this in 
other instances, (which is quite sufficient for our pur- 
pose,) and not unfairly supposes that Kilpeck once 
presented tlie same appearance. 

On this threefold division, including the figure of 
the cross, Mr. Lewis thus writes : — " According to 
human reason, the Cross form should be the founda- 
tion for a House of Prayer, because the Hehgton of 
Christ crucified is to be preaohed within its walls ; 
and in conformity with tliis principle, a vast number 
of our churches have been so constructed, and wisely 
so too, for the essence of a subject should be its 
foundation, and Christ crucified is the essence of 
our religion. Tlie Cross is made up of three parts, 
— the Head, the Heart, and the Body, These divi- 
sions answer to the Nave or Body of the Church, 
for the Faithful and Catechumens ; the Holy Place, 
Chancel, or Choir, for the Priest to preach from to 
the Faithful in the Nave, and to receive the Faithful 
when Communicants ; and the Most Holy Place, or 
Holy of Holies, for the Priests alone. We see in 
this arrangement a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject ; for by the three divisions our church is made 
to be in Trinity, as it ought to be. The Trinity in 
the Cross, and the Cross in Trinity. 



" In the ground-plan of Kilpeck Chiirch, tbe 
three divieions are represented ; but the CrosB form 
in the Body or Nave is lost, probably in consequeDce 
of the original pavement being destroyed. I have 
seen the shaft of tlie Cross, in the nave of other 
churches, produced by the pavement being of two 

colours This Cross form is divided into three 

parts. In the first we have the Nave, the second is 
the Chance], and the third is the Holy of Holies. 
The Nave, being the commencement of the church, 
would, in the language of the designer, he read the 
Father, and, being the first part, is of none. The 
Chancel or Crosa (and which is as it were made to 
arise out of the Nave,) is of the Nave alone : and 
the Holy of Holies is of the Nave and of the Chan- 
cel, proceeding from them. Thus it is that the 
Ecclesiastical Designer translated the Creed into liis 
own language, and informed the community, through 
his varied foims, divisions, and arrangements, upon 
the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity." 

These remarks I have given in Mr. Lewis's own 
words, witliout wholly adopting his interpretation ; 
for though I do not hesitate to admit, and even to 
assert, that the Trinity of persons in the Godhead is 
symboUzed by this ternary arrangement of the 
ground-plan ; yet, I do not see sufficient reason to 
believe that the more minute theological dogmas 
concerning the mutual relations of the divine 
persons in tbe ever blessed Trinity is indicated by 
the position of the three compai'tments of the church : 
but it seemed just that one who has evidently 
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thought without plagiarism, and elaborated his 
tUoughta with industry, should speak for himself; 
even though he may Dot alwaya think with so much 
novelty, or reason witli so much correctnesa aa he 



After the reference to Kilpeck Church, and the 
truths which are embodied in the manner of its 
arrangement, I shall refer you to the plan of Wella 
Cathedral,* which ia one of the most perfect churches 
in this kingdom, though at the same time one of the 
most simple and uniform in its design. In this case 
you will fiud the same great Christian verities. The 
Thinity and The Atonement, expressed in a dif- 
ferent, but perfectly consistent manner. The Atone- 
ment is shadowed forth in the gi'and form of the 
church, the cross, which is the foundation of the 
whole; and in this instance, as in some other lai^e 
churches, aa in Salisbury and Lincoln Cathedrals, 
and York Minater,+ we have the smaller transept, 
ahove the great arms of the cross, representing the 
inscription placed by Pilate, over the bead of our 
crucified Redeemer. To signify The Holy Tri- 
• See Winkle's Cathecirals. 
t But In York Minster the aecontl transept does not extend 
bejand tliu aisles, ao that it does not appiar in the ground 
plan. In the choir of York Is a singular formation, which has 
t>een auppcMed to have a mystlcHl meaning. The choir haa a 
alight iuclination to the south, which is taken, b; some, to 
algnify the inclination of our Blessed Lord's head while he iras 
ba.aging on the croaa. To thia account, lioweter, there are 
two objections:— First, That the Inclination la so slight as 
hardly to be obBorred) whereas a quick appetU to the eye 
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KiTY, we have, first of all, the threefold division 
lengthwise into nave, transepts, and choir : and then 
the threefold division breadthwise, of the nave or 
choir, and two aisles. In the esterior elevation, the 
two western towers, with the central tower with 
which they are necessarily associated in the view of 
the whole building aa we approach it, follow the 
same ternary arrangement : and in the interior eleva- 
tion, we have the like in the three stories of the nave 
and choir ; viz. the first tier of arches separating the 
nave and choir respectively from the aisles on either 
hand, — the triforium and the clerestory. 

In Wells Cathedral, the example which we have 
chosen, the two arms of the lesser cross were chapels, 
dedicated to St, John and St, Katherine : and the 
space between the altar screen and the extreme east 
is the Lady Chapel, These portions of the plan of 
Wella Cathedra], in which it has a general resem- 
blance with many others, afford occasion of answer- 
ing a question which has probably occurred to many 
persons. How far did the designs of churches suffer 
from the corruptions of Christianity, which were 
some of them coetanious in their origin with the suc- 
cessive styles of Ecclesiastical Architecture? How 

should Mem to be of the easence of aymbolical langnage : 8e- 
coDil];, That it is ailequBtDly accounted for by the necesait; 
whicli there was of deflecting from the right line to avoid 
obetacleB presented lij the fonndBtion of the crypt. — {See 
Browne's Vork Minster.) There is the suine deflection in the 
chancel of the beantiful chnrcli of Patriugton, In Holderness : 
and I believe it is less ancommoD on the contiuent than iu 
England. 
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far does the language of the architect serve to ex- 
press error instead of truth ? How far is the plan 
of our great churchea Romiah, instead of Catholic? 
You will observe the distinction between tlte 
structure of churches and their decorationt : between 
that which is essentially the building, and tliat which 
is by accident a part of it. In all that has been said 
hitherto, 1 have had respect to the structure only : 
but I must now allude to the decorations, by which 
other doctrines are generally symbohzed, as the 
ground-plan, and the great lines of the elevation 
represent the great mysteries of The Trinity — and 
TnB Atonement. The decorations of churches 
refer, perhaps, more to The Communion of Saints 
than to any other article of faith ; which is marked 
by the frequent occurrence of the statues of martyrs 
and confessors, of the founders and benefactors and 
patron saints of churches, of Christian Kings and 
princes, of Bishops and other Ecclesiastics, but more 
especially of the Blessed Virgin and of the Twelve 
Apostles, Now I am obliged to confess that the 
doctrine which is thus embodied is sometimes deci- 
dedly corrupt. The position of the Blessed Virgin, 
at the right hand of God the Father, as she is some- 
times represented in Gothic sculpture, does not agree 
with Scripture, or with Catholic Theology : but it 
marks a still more decided bias towards an unca- 
tholic view of our relation to the saints departed, 
when it is made not merely to suggest ornaments, 
and minute details, but to break in upon the very 
and boundary hnes of the whole struc- 
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ture. Now it is unquestionably true that the false 
doctrine of the saints is made to disturb that distinc- 
tion, to which I just alluded, between structure and 
ornament ; and that, not cont^it with giving the 
saints, the Blessed Virgin especially, a false place in 
the niches, or pediments, or painted windows of 
churches, the ecclesiastics of the middle ages have 
given them a portion of the very structure of the 
church which seemed to be devoted to the embody- 
ing of those great mysteries which respect the Divine 
objects of our worship. The chapels of the saints 
occupy a prominent place in the very foundation, 
and form a remarkable portion of the great lines of 
the elevation : and this is obtruded upon the notice 
in almost all our larger churches, where the chapel 
of our Lady is placed eastward of the very altar 
itself; that is, above every symbolical representation 
of which a church admits. In Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, even the Lady's Chapel is thrust into a cold 
north comer, to make way for the crown and mar- 
tyrdom of Thomas a Becket ; a position of these 
memorials which harmonizes well with the account 
often given, because so very significant, of the pro- 
portion between the offerings at the shrines of St. 
Thomas and the Blessed Virgin, and the offerings 
at the altar of our Blessed Lord in the cathedral 
church of Canterbury. In one year there was 
offered at Christ's altar, ,£3. 2s, 6d. ; at the Virgin's 
altar, .£63. 5s. 6d. But at St. Thomas's altar, 
£832. 12s. 3d. But the next year the odds grew 
greater, for there was not a penny offered at Christ's 

H 
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altar ; and at the Virgin's only £4. Is. 8d. But at 
St. Thomas's £954. 6s. 8d. 

In other respects, though I am by no means pre- 
pared to say that error has not often directed the 
chisel of the sculptor, or the pencil of the artist, in 
works intended for churches, yet I think it will be 
found to have been in a much less degree than might 
be expected. The doctrine of purgatory, considering 
the very great attraction which it must have to the 
rude designer, appears but seldom ; and, unless I 
am mistaken, the most distinctively Popish doctrine, 
the supremacy of the Pope, almost never. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE ENTRANCE AND THE FONT. 



" The font, I say. Why not? "And why not near 
To the Church door ? Why not of stone V* 

Herbbrt. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE ENTRANCE AND THE FONT. 



We now descend to the particular parts of the 
churchy and go through the principal of them, noting 
their appropriate decorations as we proceed ; begin- 
ning, of course, with the entrance, or 

which is situated either at the extreme west, or at 
the south-west : I mean, of course, ordinarily, and 
where there are no local circumstances to demand 
another position ; as is the case at Durham, where 
the site of the cathedral oyerhanging the rock at the 
west and south ends, would admit of no approach, 
and where the principal entrance is consequently at 
the north. Not unfrequently in very large churches 
there is a north-west and south-west porch, as well 
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great weBterii entrance : but there is no in- 
stance that I can call to mind, in which the position 
the porch, or entrance, of an ancient church does 
not harmonize with the doctrine that the Holy 
Eucharist, represented by the Altar, ia to be ap- 
proached through the other Christian ordinances, as 
the crowning Sacrament of Grace. In the present 
day, wherever it will a little diminish the expense, 
a modern builder does not hesitate to place the door, 
(for a porch is quite out of the question,) at the 



Wherever the porch and the door may be, the 
language of the Lord Jesus himself has consecrated 
them as a memorial of bis own person, as Ehha- 
NUEL, God with us. "I am, the door," saith 

* And strange and unfeeling as It is, even those cburcbes 
which were construeled as they onght to be in this respect, 
ore sometimes altered by modern improvers. The church at 
Little Gidding ought to have been reverenced for the holy 
aasociatEons with which it was soirounded ; but we are told 
in the Transactions of the Camden Society, that even here the 
entrance ia being placed behind the chancel. By the way, I 
cannot help alluding to the high tone which pervades the 
Transactioas of the Camden Society : though perhaps It may 
not be oat of place to suggest, that as an Architectural 
Society it may sacrifice some of its influence, if it assmnes, 
or even seems to assume a theological bias. I have great 
pleasure however in claseinK the " Caksgn Society," ia 
Cambridge, with the " Oxford Societi for frohotino 

THE STUDY OP GOTHIC ARCHITBOTrHB," among the 

indications of this higher feeling, and among the influence* 
whichwill tend to awaken and {tirect the taste of Ecclesioitical 
Architecture. 



He : and this it has been supposed that he said, 
pointing at the door of the Temple, before which he 
stood. 

When the entrance is at the 'west, the whole of 
the composition of the west end is generally to be 
referred to the great door, as at York, Wells, and 
most of our Cathedrals; when it is at the south 
west, as in most of our smaller Norman churches, 
it is merely a porch, of which, however, the arch 
accepts a great variety of appropriate decorations. 
These are, indeed, among the richest specimens of 
Norman designs ; the sculptured capitals of tlie 
columns, the medallion mouldings, and the doorway 
plane, or the space between the interior of the arch 
and the upper part of the door, being often crowded 
with expressive emblems. 

Perhaps the most magnificent, and certainly the 
most highly enriched entrance in the kingdom, is 
that of Wells Cathedral. Of this, as I shall speak 
of it as a work of art, as well as a noble specimen of 
expressive Church Arcliitecture, I would rather 
apeak in the words of Flaxman, the celebrated 
sculptor. 

" Bishop Joceline," says PJaxman, " rebuilt the 
Cathedral Church of Wells from the pavement ; 
which having lived to finish and dedicate, he died, 
in the year of our Lord, 1242. 

" The west front of this church equally testifies 
the piety and comprehension of the Bishop's mind ; 
the sculpture presents the noblest, most useful and 
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interesting subjects possible to be chosen. On the 
south side, above the west door, are alto-relievos of 
the Creation, in its different parts, the Deluge, and 
important acts of the Patriarchs. Companions to 
these on the north side, are alto-relievos of the prin- 
cipal circumstances of the life of our Saviour. Above 
these are two rows of statues, larger than nature, in 
niches, of kings, queens, and nobles, patrons of the 
church, saints, bishops, and other religious, from its 
first foundation to the reign of Henry III. Near 
the pediment is our Saviour come to Judgment, 
attended by Angels and his Twelve Apostles. The 
upper arches on each side, along the whole of the 
west front, and continued in the north and south 
ends, are occupied by figures rising from their 
graves, strongly expressing the hope, fear, astonish- 
ment, stupefaction, or despair, inspired by the pre- 
sence of the Lord an^ Judge of the world, in that 
awful moment. 

" In speaking of the execution of such a work, 
due regard must be paid to the circumstances under 
which it was produced, in comparison with those of 
our own times. There were neither prints, nor 
printed books, to assist the artist ; the sculptor could 
not be instructed in anatomy, for there were no ana- 
tomists. Some knowledge of optics, and a glimmer- 
ing of perspective, were reserved for the researches 
of so sublime a genius as Roger Bacon, some years 
afterwards. A small knowledge of geometry and 
mechanics was exclusively confined to two or three 
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learned monks in the whole country ;* and the prin- 
ciples of those sciences, as applied to the figure and 
motion of man and inferior animals, were known 
to none." 

" Therefore this work is necessarily ill drawn, and 
deficient in principle, and much of the sculpture is 
rude and severe ; yet, in parts, there is a beautifiil 
simplicity, an irresistible sentiment^ and sometimes a 
grace, excellmg more modem productions." 

As there seems little probability that any new 
church will be erected, just at present, which shall 
have a tower or spire not connected with the entrance, 

* I give the passage as it stands, but confess myself far 
rather disposed with Mr. Hope to attribute to a very large body 
of men, such scientific skiU as could not be attained without a 
deep knowledge of geometry and the mechanics. ** Precisely 
in those periods of the profoundest general ignorance," says 
he, ** when the much easier arts only made slow advances, the 
most difficult and complicated art of Sacred Architecture, — 
that of calculating the various pressures and weights of arches 
most stupendous, and the supports and resistance these 
required; and the forms which the arches, and the pillars, and 
the buttresses, and pinnacles, supporting and compressing 
them, and the stones composing these members, should have, 
for the purpose of perfect solidity and cohesion, acquired a 
perfection so great, so contrasted with the general ignorance 
which existed in all other things, so superior even to that 
science in the same object displayed at this moment, when in 
all other arts it has become infinitely greater, that it could not 
be credited, did not the proofs subsist in the works of those 
ages still extant." — Historical Essay on Architecture, by the 
late Thos. Hope, p. 242. 
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I sliall here say a few words on these most beautiful 
and apt appendages of a Gothic church. 

The splendour and the grace of some of our most 
exquisite towers and spires must have struck every- 
one whose heart is at all open to the impressions of 
what is beautiful and noble in visible objects. A 
tower like that at Boston, or at Gloucester ; or a 
spire like that at Louth, at Salisbury, and above all, 
at St. Michael's Church, Coventry, more entirely 
satisfies the eye perhaps, and more sensibly elevates- 
the mind, than any other part even of a Gothic 
Church ; unless it be the first view of the interior, 
from the western entrance. Accordingly into the 
poet's verse, and into the prose of the moralist these 
inspiring objects enter continually; and we doubt 
not that they may really impress upon the heart of 
the wayfarer, the religious lessons which they sug- 
gest to the persuasive tongue of the philosopher and 
the bard. Who does not perceive, and feel too, the 
beauty of the poet's language, when he speaks of 
such Towers as those of York and Lincoln, and 
invites us to stand with him — 

" Watching, with upward eye, the tall tower grow, 
And moant, at every step, with living wiles 
Instinct — to rouse the heart and lead the will, 
By a bright ladder to the world above."* 

And who does not kindle with the no less imagina- 
tive, and yet not unreal thought, that there is some- 
thing more than accident, or a mere sense of the 
beautiful, in the instinctive feeling which *' teaches 

* Wordsworth. 
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men to build their cliiircheB in fiat countriea with 
spire-steeples, which, as they cannot be referred to 
any other object, point as with silent finger to the 
eky and etara, and Bometimea, when they refiect the 
brazen light of a rich, though rainy Bunaet, appear 
like a pyramid of flame burning heaven- ward."* 

Our modem steeples generally tend little to any 
such associations. They are, indeed, an indication 
of a sense that something which is not absolutely 
essential to the service, may yet be filly found in a 
Christian church ; and so far they assert, though 
but tamely, a valuable principle : but they are gene- 
rally, alike in elevation and in area, quite unworthy 
of the buildings to which they are appended. Too 
often tlie tower even rises out of the roof of the 
church, instead of ascending on its proper base from 
the ground ; and it is almost invariably stunted and 
pinched. This is the more to be regretted, because 
there is a very sufficient substitute for the steeple, 
and one which might generally be adopted, and 
indeed always, where the funds are insufficient for a 
good tower: — the Bell-gable. f A good bell-gahle 

" St« note to " The Excurtion," p. 373. 
t The Btrange fancy for hsTing a tower, though eTer so 
mean, insteaii of a turret, or a bell-gable, is ludicrously exem- 
plified in the (once pretty) little chapel at Thorngumbaid, 
near Hull. There wa« probably a bell-gable there originally; 
at present there Is a wretched brick tower rising out of 
the roof and absolutely sapported on Its east side, by a 
beam. Tlie penalty for such an absurilitj is rapidly follow- 
ing, and if the tower be not taken down soon, the beam, which 
is already frightfully wrenched, most give way. If the good 
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is ten times more beautiful than a wretched steeple^ 
and even the little wooden belfry* which sometimes 
occurs in Wales, and other rude districts, may be 
made really beautiful and appropriate, if it be 
designed by one who has a feeling of beauty and of 
the picturesque. It may be matter of remark, too, 
that a difference of position will give sufficient 
importance to a tower, or turret, which would have 
been mean in the usual place at the west end. 
Cramped as architects usuaUy are for pecuniary 
means, we cannot but wonder that more is not made 
of the liberty to depart from the more usual arrange- 
ments, and to- build a beautiful turret, instead of an 
execrable tower. Examples are numerous : among 
others I may mention the beautiful chapel at Temple 
Balsal, in Warwickshire, where the turret is at the 
south west comer. The whole chapel would make 
an admirable study. The nearest approach that I 
am aware of to any such method of giving import- 
ance to a steeple in any late churches, is the raising 

people of Thorngumbald have any regard for their own safety, 
it will be removed at once ; and if they have any love of the 
pictaresque, they will restore the old bell-gable : or, if the 
memory of that has departed, erect such an one as might 
have been there from the first. 

* It is often stigmatised as resembling a pigeon-house. Is 
the association altogether an improper one? On looking at 
Bingham, we find that one of the old names for a church was 
" Domus Columbee." I copy this note from " Bemarks on 
Church Architecture^ with Illustrations, by the Rev. J. L. 
Petit :" an admirable work which has fallen in my way while 
this more unpretending volume is passing through the press. 
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the tower from the aisle, instead of from the nave, 
which gives it a much greater comparative height : 
an expedient admirably successful in the new parish 
church of Leeds. No one, probably, would have 
courage, at present^ to erect a tower detached from 
the church altogether, which is not uncommon hi 
the Lincolnshire churches, and of course gives 
greater effect to the steeple. 

Perhaps it may not be too trifling to remark that 
the elevation of a comer turret above the rest 
of the tower has an exceedingly pleasing effect to 
the eye,* and one that might be gained at a very small 
charge. I suppose that this arrangement is not 
uncommon any where, and in Somersetshire it is very 
frequent indeed. 

As the Porch is the entrance to the material 
Temple, so is Holy Baptism, which is represented by 

the entrance into the spiritual Temple, the Church of 
Christ. Accordingly this instrument and symbol 
of Holy Baptism always is, or ought to be placed 
near the principal entrance, or at the extreme west. 

Great varieties of form and arrangement are found 
in fonts, all appropriate, and many of them exqui- 
site both in design and in execution : for the earlier 
ecclesiastics of this kingdom, like those who truly 

* See the drawings of Barking Church, Essex, and of East 
Satton, Kent, in Mr. Petit's Remarks, vol. ii. pp. 91, 92. 
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represent the Anglican cliiirch at the present day, 
held Holy Baptism as the great sacrament of a high 
mystery and privilege, and accordingly lavished on 
the font the greatest possihle care and art. Nor is 
there any part of the church, or its furniture, which 
has been bo often preserved through all the succes- 
sive changes which have taken place in the surround- 
ing huildings, as the font. Hence we have many 
more Norman fonts than Norman churches ; and it 
ia probable that several fonts now existing in build- 
ings of comparatively recent date, are among the 
very oldest relics of ancient Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture. 

One thing is to be observed in all those fonts 
which deserve the slightest notice; and it is one 
which ought on no account whatever to be forgotten 
at the present day ; — that they are all sufficiently 
large to baptize children by immersion. This is the 
rule, however many may be the exceptions, and 
however accounted for, of the Church of England : 
and it is equally irreverent, absurd, and inconsistent 
to substitute a small basin, as is now too often done, 
for a deep and broad font. 

But to proceed to some of the forms and orna- 
ments of fonts, — and to arrange them, nearly, at 
least, in a chronological order : — 

If mdeness be taken as an indication of antiquity, 
the first place mast be given to some which are little 
more than large stones, scarcely reduced to any defi- 
nite shape, except near the top, and then hollowed 
sufficiently for the purpose for which they are 
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designed. Among these may be mentioned the font 
of Little M applested, one of the round churches 

already mentioned;* and that at Heron Gate^ in 
Essex, t 

The first well defined shape which the font 
assumes^ seems to be that of a circular^ tub-shaped 
vessel, with little grace of form, except that which 
arises from the base being somewhat smaller than 
the rim. At St. Martin's Church, Canterbury,! is 
a font in which this proportion is inverted, and the 
efiect is certainly less pleasing. Some of these 
round, tub-shaped fonts may be of Saxon, many of 
them are certainly of Norman date. Simple as this 
form is, it is frequently very graceful ; and when 
adorned with a series of arches and pillars in relief, 
with§ or without figures under edch arch, and 
elevated on a step, or it may be three steps, a font 
of this figure is no unworthy occupant of the west 
end of a Norman church. 

Mr. Lewis has figured the font in the church of 
Castle Frome, Herefordshire, in which, besides the 
four Evangelists in their well known emblems, and 
some other significant figures, is a representation of 
the Baptism of Jesus Christ, in which much of the 
symbolical language of ancient ecclesiastical art 
appears. The first person of the ever blessed Trinity 

* Britten's Architectural Antiq., vol. i. 

t Antiquarian Itinery, vol. vii. 
t Britton's Architectural Antiq., vol. v. 
§ As at Avington, ibid. This font is also figured, more 
minutely, in Lyson's Magna Britannica, p. 207. 
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is represented by the figure of a hand in the attitude 
of blessing, descending upon the Son from heaven, 
and the Holy Ghost appears in the form of a dove, 
lighting upon him. St. John Baptist holds the 
chrisom garment with which Jesus is to be 
enveloped after his baptism, each end of which is 
marked with a cross. But the emblem on account 
of which I adduce this font, is the most ecclesiastical 
representation of Christians, under the form of little 
fishes, surrounding the figure of Jesus Christ in the 
waters of Baptism. The history of this symbol, 
which is connected with a great number of the 
ancient ecclesiastical figures and emblems, is this : 
taking the initial letters of His name and title, insovg 
XpitrroQ etov Tiog, Swrjjp, Jesus Christ the Son of God, 
our Saviour, the early Christians formed the mys- 
tical name IXGYS, which is the Greek for a fish ; 
and hence also they adopted the allusive symbol of 
a fish, for the Lord himself. As Jesus Christ was 
thus styled a fish, so were Christians, those who 
were baptized and born again into the church, of 
water which he had consecrated by his baptism, 
and hence put on Christ, called pisciculi, or little 
fishes. Though then the allusion may seem to us 
recondite, yet nothing can be more appropriate than 
the occurrence of the little fishes surrounding the 
figure of Jesus Christ at his baptism, on the font of 
Castle Frome. 

Another very ancient font, that at Bridekirk, in 
Cumberland, has also on one of its faces, a repre- 
sentation of the baptism of our Blessed Lord. The 
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Holy Ghost again appears under the figure of a 
dove; and above all is a salamander, in alluBion to 

the words of the Baptist, "Se shaU baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost and witkjire." 

On the font at Thorpe Emald, Leicestershire, 
appears a Christian soldier, opposing a shield bear- 
ing a cross, to the attaeka of flery serpents, who 
assault him in vain, thus guarded. This is a suffi- 
ciently transparent allusion to the Christian's vow 
in Holy Baptism, and to the grace and strength in 
which he will be able successfully to keep it. 

But I am probably much confiising dates, though 
all the fonts yet mentioned are very old. Some- 
what later came the square stone, hollowed in the 
centre, and supported by a single massive column,* 
to which it forms a capital ; or on one large central, 
and four smaller columns, f This arrangement 
obviously affords greater room for the symbolical 
figures of the ecclesiastical designer on the four 
large flat sides ; and, accordingly, they were 
often adorned in this way profusely and most 
ingeniously. Perhaps the most frequent decorations 
of such fonts as these are emblamatical representa- 
tions of the &H of man ; which is the part of Scrip- 
ture history best adapted to the entrance of our 
churches, and admirably placed on the font, in which 
is washed away the stain which thence descends 

■AsBtCaBtleRiaing, Norfo11t,('BHHo?i'j4rcft. An((5. CO/. U.J 

i As at Esst Meon aad WiacUeatei (ibid) : and at IfH^, 

Oxfordshire, (Qloimry of Architecture,) and several other 



upon all thij cliildreii of Adam. By way of 
specimen, I will ennmerate the figures wliich occupy 
the two carved sides of the font of East Meon 
Church, Hampshire. ■ 

The firet group represents the creation of Adam, 
and the fonnatioa of Eve from his side. Then we 
have Adam and Eve standing on either side of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, near wliich 
is the serpent speaking to them. Eve appears eat- 
ing, and Adam just gathering the fruit. These 
occupy the first side : and opposite we have the 
expulsion of the guilty paii- from paradise, whicli is 
esented by the angel with a drawn sword driving 
I Hiem from a magnificent palace. Afterwards 
f another angel appears with a spade, from whom 
Adam is ansiously receiving instruction in husban- 
dry ; while Eve, who like her huaband now appears 
I the garment provided for them by the good- 
ness of God, is diligently occupied with her distaff. 
The whole design and execution of these several 
res is extremely rude, and even grotesque j but 
nothing can be more transparent than the meaning 
of the whole, which is the principal object i and 
the appropriateness of the design in that place is 
obvious. 
The font of Winchester Cathedralf is extremely 
[ like that just described in general character; but 
I the design of the sculpture is different, and instead 
• Archteologia, s. 
k roodol of this font is Bmnng tlinsc published by the 
^Camsridos Cakosh Societt. 
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f understood, ia eo obscure as not yet 
lertainljr deciphered. We have, how- 
ever, a symbol wluch we should, a priori, expect on 
a Christian font, and which was, indeed, one of the 
first which in the Primitive Churches was intro- 
duced into the Baptistery. I mean the Dove, an 
emblem of the third person in the ever blessed and 
glorious Trinity by whom we are regenerated in the 
water of baptism. A salamander also appears on 
■ this font, as well as on that at Bridekirk, in allusion 
" to the words of St. John before referred to, " He 
shall baptise you tiiit/t t/ie Soly Ohoxt and with 
fire:" 

The font of Burnliam Deepdale,+ in Norfolk, 
affords a series of designs of which the subject is 
Tery clear, hut the appropriateness to the place 
where they appear, not so obvious. Twelve com- 
partments are filled with as many representations of 
the difierent labours of the husbandman. Is not 
this a translation, so to speak, of the symbolical 
language of the vine countries, into that of a com 
country; and are not the operations of the husband- 
man an English substitute for the processes of the 
vineyard, by which the good works of Christians 
were symbolized iu Italy and other vine countries? 
Their vintage and our harvest, may symbohze the 
same moral precepts and religious truths ; and if so, 
thisfontofBni'nhamDeepdalc reads the same lesson 
with the Baptistery of Constantine, near St. Agnese, 

■ Mallhew iii, 3. t Archwologia, X, 169. 
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in Rome, on the ceiling of which are represented in 
Mosaic the processes of the vintage.* 

Many other variations of square fonts might be 
mentioned, and many remarkable decorations might 
be adduced ; but I pass on to more important 
changes in the form of the font. A font of five 
sides I do not know to occur any where, except at 
HoUington, in Sussex ;t and hexagonal fonts, though 
not rare, are less common than either round, square, 
or octagonal ones. That at Carlisle Cathedral is 
hexagonal, and so is that at Farringdon, in Berkshire. 
Bredon font, Worcestershire, is also hexagonal, and 
adorned on each face with an escutcheon, charged 
with arms iX and I especially note this ornament in 
connexion with an hexagonal font, because I think 
the form and the ornament equally unecclesiastical 
and barbarous. I can imagine no reason either of 
symbolical meaning, or of beauty to the eye,§ which 

• Hope's Essay on Architecture. 

t I give tliis on the authority of "Afew Words to Church- 
Builders, published by the Cambridge Camden Society,** 

X Which are as follows : — I. A chevron between three garbs. 
II. A chevron between three spread eagles. III. and V. seven 
mascles conjoined 3.3.1 . VI. A bend. See Archseologia, 
vol. X. p. 194. 

§ The hexagon is, perhaps, the least beautiful of all regu- 
lar figures when seen singly, but the most beautiful in combi- 
nation. Indeed, it is, as if by mathematical skill, adapted 
for close compact ; for it is the figure which in composition 
will enclose the largest space within the smallest circumfer- 
ence, without any intervening spaces. The arrangement of 
the cells in a honeycomb will exemplify what I mean. Had 




I for a six eidetl i 
circle, a square, or an octagon: and as for the 
ensigna of worldly pomp, and of human pride, on 
the matruments of initiation into the church of 
Christ, into the mystical body of Him who was 
" despised and rejected of men," I cannot see any 
congruity in it at all. And it is worthy of remark, 
that this inapposite decoration for the font, if decora- 
tion it can be called, came into use just when heraldry 
had lost whatever religion it once had. So long as 
it was in any sense religious, it was loo humble to 
appear in such a place; but after the conclusion of 
the Crusades, and with the mock chivalry of the 
Tudors, with hexagon fonts and debased architec- 
ture, first appeared the custom of decorating fonts 
with armorial bearings.* 

the cells been triangnlar or quadraiigular, the quantity of 
was employed in their walle would have been greater in 
proportion to their size; bud they been any other flgures 
except liexagons, there wonid have been Bpacea hetwerai 

• I mean that the fscutcheon was not introduced till tlien 
afltlie mere receptacle of armorial bearinga. When the shield 
was introduced as a part of the costume of the figures with 
which the font waa adorned, it waa probably enough chnrged 
with arms. Such figures with shields appear on the font of 
Wandsford, Xorthamptonshire, figured in the Arclneologia, 
xvi, plate nxvli, and referred by Mr. Repton, (see page 195) 
to the eleTenth or twelfth century. Even angeia are repre- 
sented in this vay bearing blazoned shields, as in one of the 
bosses in the south transept of York Minuter. 
To this note I ought to add the following pasaage from " A 
B Wordt to ChuTch-Btdldtrt," &c. " I quite agree with 



The eufltom, however, thus introduced, (lid no 
e until it had deformed many much later fonts 
r instance, the somewhat inelegant octi^on font a1 
Sef^on,* (Lancashire,) and the decidedly ineleganl 
rit, also octagODal, at South Kilvington, Yorkshire. 
The latter is figured in the sixteenth volume of the 
Archteologia, and afibrds the materials, from its 
eight escutcheons, of a pedigi'ee of the Scropes. The 
font at Bolton in BoUond, almost exactly resembles 
that at Kilvington, but its arms belong to another 
family. It is figured in the Appendix to the 
eleventh volume of the Archseologia. 

I know of no font worthy of especial notice, 

I whose basin has seven sides ; and tliis shape would 

I be least of all adapted to the font, according to the 

' Bymbolical meaning of the different numerals, with 

the elder theological writers : for seven signifies 

► perfection, whereas the font is the instrument of 

initiatioTt. I may just mention however the hepta- 

gonal fouts at Elmeswell, iu SuFolk, and of Bowden 

I Ma3fne, in Lincolnshire-t 

And now we arrive at the oct^on, the most 



■. Poole," Baya the author, " tliat coatB of arms are to be 

[ ayoideil in ornamenting the inBtrument of our initiutloD into 

Him Kha 'was despised and rojectiMl of men.' Yet eblelda do 

occur in early fonts, for example, at West Deeping, Lincoln- 

shlre, which is early English. " — Page 15. 

■ Figured in the antir[UilieB of Si'fton Church, by R. 
Brldgene. 

i ArchieologiB, 1.194. I am now able lo add that of 
Bowden HagDR, Leicestershire. 



I appropriate form for the font, and the mo^t bcau- 
tiiul as well as the most ecclesiastical ; for the 
octagon is not only a very graceful form, an<l very 
favourable to the reception of sculpture on its 
several faces ; but it ia also in itself symbolical, 
according to the ancient method of spiritualizing 
numbers, of the new birth in Baptism : for the 
seven days creation of the natural world are symbol- 

I ised by the number seven ; and the new creation by 
Christ Jesus, by the number eight, in allusion to 
"" le eighth day, on which he rose again from the dead. 
A,nd this reason 8t. Ambrose, more than fourteen 
3nturies iigo, assigned for the octagonal form of 
Hie Baptistery : 

" Octachonun aaocloa tonplum surrexit in UBU», 

Octagonns fons est, munere digniia eo. 

Hoc QumetD deenit sacri baptUmatis aulani 

Surgcro, quo populla vera ealos tedilt 
LacB resui^oQtls Christi, qui clauatra resalvit 
Martia, et a tumulis, suBcitct examines-"* 
A few of the more remarkable fonts of this figure 
nay be noted. 

That at Ware, in Hertfordshire, is charged with 
whole length figures, in very bold relief, of the 
Salutation, of 8t. John tlie Baptist, of St. James the 
less, of St. Catherine, of St. George, of St. Chria- 
topher, and St. Margaret, and the dragon. Between 
the compartments, busts of angels hold musical 
atrumenta and the instruments of the Passion. f 
• Theee llnea were formerly inacrited over the font af St. 
t Figured In the Antiquarian Itineraiy, rol. 1. 
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The font at St. Martin's, Oxford, is figured in the 
glossary of Architecture ; it is richly adorned with 
' quaterfoils, niches, and statues. The fonts of 
St. Mary Magdalen's, and of St. Aldate's, Oxford, 
■e given in the same work : the fomier of these has 
the merit of being an example of the decoi-ated style, 
in which but few fonts are remaining. The last is 
much later, about a.d. 1520." 

But by far tlie most graceful and splendid form of 
the font is the octagonal basin elevated on a shaft 
or column, rising out of several steps ; the shaft and 
bsisin (and sometimes even the steps,) being richly 
adorned with panels or niches, with statues or 
groups of figures, and in short, with all the decora- 
tions which their style of architecture admits. Fonts 
of this character may interest us the more, because 
they are such as ought to be erected in the greater 
number of new churches, being adapted to the style 
of architecture, (or to whatever there is of architec- 
tural style,) now generally affected. An extremely 
graceful font of this character is that of Worsted, in 
Norfolk, t it is without statues, (though there may 
have been small figures once in the niches of the 
shaft) but is richly decorated with quaterfoils and 
flowing tracery. It is not too elaborate to be easily 
imitated, nor loo rich for an ordinary parish church. 
The grace and elegance of this form rises to mu- 
nificence, when the niches and compartments are 
ae three fonta me alao figured in the mcmoriBla of 
t Archiealogia, zvi. 336. 
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occupied with statues and groups, as in the fonts of 
Leverington, Cambridgeshire, (figured in Lyson^s 
Magna JBritannia, ii. 60), of Norwich Cathedral 
(figured in BHttorCs Cathedral Antiquities)^ and 
in that of East Dereham, Norfolk. There still 
remains an account of the cost of this latter font, 
and of the manner in which this sum was raised ; 
as it will be interesting: to those who are curious in 
such matters I have given it below.* 

* " This font was erected 1468, and by the following extract 
from the church account appears to have cost £12. 14s. 2d. 

Cost of the new Funte. 

£, s. d. 

Imprimis, payd to the mason guan he 
toke the said funte in arnest, - - - illi 

Item, payd for makyng of an oblega- 
ceon in which he was bound for the seyd 
work, -------- iiii 

Item, payd for lying of the frestone, 
that was for the seyd Funte atte Lynne, xxii 

Item, payd for carrying of the seyd 
stone, -------- ii viii 

Item, payd for carrying iiii lode of the 
seyd fre stone fro Lynne to Est Derham 
per i lod carrying iis. vid. - summa x 

Item, payd to Thomas Platfote for 
carrying of iii lodes of frestone be seyd 
takyng for a lode, iils. - - summa ix 

Item, payd for di chalder of lyme 
xxd. and cc tyle bowt at Norwich, 
xyid. ------ summa iii 

Item, payd to Robert Crane, for car- 
rying of the seyd lyme and tyle - - xx 

Item, payd to Ric Westhom ; for iron 
work to the seyd funte, - - - - xi 

L 
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The last font that I shall mention is also the most 
beautiful. It is that at Walsingham in Norfolk, and 
is thus described by Britton who gives also a beau- 
tiful plate of it in his Ecclesiastical Antiquities.* 
'^ It is decorated," he says, '* with all the charms of 
art ; with all the blandishments of sculpture and 
architecture, t When first raised it must have ex- 

Item, in expens upon help guan the 
funte was in the reeping - - - - ii 

Item, payd to the mason for work- 
manship of the seyd funte - - - x 

Item, to his reward - - - - xx 

Item, payd to Will. Plower for ledyng 
of the new funte ----- ii y 

Item, payd Will. Pylche for makyng 
of the stole to the funte, and keverying 
of the same ------ xx 

Item, payd for making of aquitance 
betwixt our mason and us, - - - ii 



xii. xiv. ii 

Of this money 50s and lOd was raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion of the inhabitants, and rent of the church lands (at that 
time very small) and Sunday gatherings, and the legacies or 
questword of the deceased supplied the rest, and were the 
funds from which the church was repaired and ornamented.'' 
Archseologia, x. 196, 197. 

♦ Vol. iv, p. 108. 
t He adds, "and Catholic [meaning Popish] superstition:" 
but as I am at a loss to discover any superstition in the repre- 
sentation of certain ceremonies which are surely re%ioua : 
and which not the sculptor, but the person who describes his 
work calls sacraments : and which, in a lower sense than that 
in which we polemically use the word, might safely be called 
sacraments: I have omitted the word superstition in this 
quotation. 
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^ted admiration, bordering on enthusiastic devotion. 
' The whole consists of three portions, or divisions in 
height ; a base or steps, a shaft, and a capital or 
basin. In the first are two tiers, or series of steps, 
raised above the pavement, each of which is orna- 
mented on the esteiior face with various panels and 
tracery. Eacii is also subdivided into two steps ; 
the upper step, or surface, ia formed by two divi- 
sions in its elevation, and eight in its liorizontal plane. 
From the centre of this rises the shad, which is 
surrounded by canopied niches, pinnacles, buttresses, 
pediments, and statues. At the angles are eight 
smaller statues slanding on pedestals, and a series 
of trefoil leaves estends romid the upper member of 
this shaft, which is surmounted by the basin or font. 
This consists, like all the other parts, of eight faces, 
each of which displays a canopied recess, filled with 
a group of figures in basso relievo, representing the 
seven sacraments, with the crucifixion: I. Baptism, 
II. Confirmation. III. Penance. IV. The Eu- 
charist. V. Ordination. VI. Marriage. VII. 
Extreme Unction." 
I This is only a very small part of the interesting 
■ matter which might be collected concerning fonts. 
A few words must be added about some accessaries 
to the font, by which our forefathers testified their 
respect to Holy Baptism, which was therein admin- 
istered. In the Primitive Church I have before 
observed the font was enclosed in a building erected 
for the purpose, witliout the wails of the church 
itself, but within the sacred enclosure, or church- 
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yard, as we should now speak. At Canterbury is a 
Baptistery on the same plan ; though perhaps the 
building now so called, and in which the font is 
erected, had not originally that use. At Luton is a 
very graceful appendage to the font: a stone canopy 
supported by eight pillars, * about twenty-eight feet 
high, making a small oratory round the font, 
capable of containing seven or eight people : and 
ornamented above with a lamb guarding a vine from 
the attacks of a dragon; an allusion to Jesus Christ 
defending his church from the Devil, in a contest 
which commences with the baptism of each christian. 
This addition to the font is perhaps unique, but it is 
only an expansion of the canopy, formerly almost 
universal, though now but few, comparatively, re- 
main ; and these, so far as I know, without any 
distinctive character, except a greater or less degree 
of variety and richness in the wooden niches and 
pinnacles piled tier above tier, of which they are 
generally composed, f It may be worth while to 
observe that these were formerly often locked down 
upon the font, for fear of witchcraft. 

A very different superstition afterwards prevailed, 

* Or six pillars, for I find it differently described in the 
ArcJuBologia, the Oentleman*s Magazine, Pennant's Tour 
from Chelsea to London, and Lyson*8 Magna Britannia, I 
woald hope the Archseologia and Pennant are right in speak- 
ing of this baptistery as octagonal. 

t Mr. Repton in the 16th vol. of the Archseologia, supposes 
Elsing, Norfolk, to be one of the first instances of the oak 
canopy. 
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and people began to be as much afraid of these can- 
opies themselves, as any of their predecessors had 
been of witches.* Accordingly in the great rebel- 
lion, even when fonts themselves escaped the spoilers 
hand, their canopies were frequently destroyed. 
That holy man, Wm. Dowsing, leaves orders at 
** Southwold to take down the cover of the font," 
and at Sefford he is dreadfully scandalized by " a 
glorious cover over the font, like a Pope's triple 
crown, with a pelican on the top picking its breast, 
all gilt over with gold.^f There are several fine 
specimens in different parts of the kingdom which 
have remained to see a^ better day; and there can 
be no doubt that the Puritan superstition has so far 
died away that few would now be actually afraid of 
a canopy over a font, irhich is one of the most ap- 
propriate, and most graceful ornaments which might 
be restored to our churches. 

Still, however, there is a sad difference between 

* This is ludicrously exemplified by an incident which 
occurred in the Parish Church of Leeds. Some persons with 
more piety than superstition^ removed the canopy of the font 
to the belfry, that it might escape the hand of the puritan 
destroyers. But at the restoration it was replaced, and occa- 
sioned a whimsical mistake of an old woman, who seeing it 
when she came into church cried out, " oh ! Baal,** fancying 
it to be the Cavaliers God. 

t See the Journal of William Dowsing, of Stratford, parlia^ 
mentary visitor, appointed under a warrant from the Earl of 
Manchester, for demolishing the superstitious pictures and 
ornaments of churches, &c., within the county of Suffolk, in 
the years 1643—1644. 
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the respect paid to ho]y things in the days to which 
all the foata before-mentioned are to be referred, 
and in these times of greater light and more elevated 
devotion. A font of euch a structure as to carry 
with it any reverence at all, is almost never seen in 
& modem church ; and even in ancient churches the 
fine old font gives place too often to a wretched basin, 
on a still more wretched pedestal; or perhaps, as if 
by a studied perverseness, the old font being retained, 
is made a receptacle for the basin really used to con- 
tain the water. The ancient place of the font is bo 
fer from being regarded, that we have a pei'son 
writing on the subject of the arrangement of churches 
absolutely making it tbe praise of a portable basin, 
that it may be placed, if convenient, upon the altar! 
The implied requirement of the rubric, to baptize 
by immersion, cannot be attended to, when baptism 
is performed in such fonts as are now erected : and 
as for any religion being attached to a particular 
font, I suppose it would not meet with a single re- 
buke, if the church-wardens of half the parishes in 
the kingdom were to convert the fonts into quick 
lime, and put pint basons, on four legged stools • in 
their places. 

The history of the fonts now remaining within 
one pariah, amply justifies these lamentations. 

In Shrewsbury is a venerable Abbey Church, and 
in tlie same parish a beautifol little chapel, called 
St. Giles' Holy Cross. In the Abbey, which is the 

" See QIoBsary of Arcliitecture, arL foiitu. 
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, parish ckurcb, is a foDt : in St. Giles' which is not 
B parish church, and has no right to a font, there are 
two : — one of them at the east end of the north aisle, 
and the other absohitely within the chancel. You 
will take it for granted that the fout in the Abbey 
Church is the original Norman font remaining there 
from the first foundation of the church. No such 
thing. There was an ancient font in the abbey, 
though not so ancient as might have been expected, 
but that is the one which now stands in the chancel 
of St. Giles. Its place ia occupied by one which 
twenty or thirty years ago was ejected from the 
neighbouring church of High Ercal, to make way 
for a modern contrivance ; and which long lay for- 
gotten by every one, except the countrymen who 

—ased it to whet their knives on, a treatment of which 

l~it still beara the marks. As for the second font in 
. Giles', it was probably once the capital of a 
jrman pillar, and well enougli serves its present 

I purpose of looking like a font, where a font ought 

puot to be. 

There are records, however, which may serve to 
put us in better spirits ; and it can scarce admit a 
doubt that every day is adding to the number of 

I cases in which tlie evil is being remedied, as fast as 
the opportunities of intelligent and pious persons will 
admit.* It ia not very uncommon to hear of old 
Leii 
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extract from the parieb accounts of St. Martin' 
-, given in the Qiouuy of Architecture, is worth 
I transcribing : — 
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fonts being rescued from their unseemly degradation, 
and restored to their ancient places in the sanctuary. 
The font of Castle Frome already mentioned, was 
thus, I believe, restored, with much labour and 
patience, by Mr. Lewis, the author of the illustra- 
tions of Kilpeck Church. At Hedon, in Holdfemess, 
is a very fine font, which is said to have been restored 
to its pristine elegance by a person who went to see 
the noble church, as he was passing through the 
town ; and having perceived in the font traces of 
greater beauty than appeared to the common eye, 
asked and obtained permission ta clean it. He 
thoroughly performed his self-imposed task, and 
went away, leaving no other memorial than the long 
neglected beauties which he had restored to the 
light of day. This pious work was well enough 



1645. — '' For a basin to be used at baptism, 5s. 
For a standard to bear the same, 15s. 
For laying the same in marble colour, 5s.'' 

1661. — " May 7, Received of George Smith, for a stone 
belonging to the font, 7s." 

1661. — " Feb. 4, Agreed, that the font of stone formerly 
belonging to the church shall be set up in the 
ancient place, and that the other now standing 
near the desk shall be taken down. 

At a parish meeting, the new font, fashioned and 
placed agreeable with the Puritanic times, was 
ordered to be taken down, and the old stone 
one to be erected where it formerly stood." 

1662.—" April 8, Paid Widow Smith for the font stone, 
being the price her husband paid for it, 7s. 
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seconded by the addition of ,a canopy, sufficiently 
handsome not to disgrace its destination y* but what 
would the restorer of the font have said, had he 
seen it as I myself saw it a short time ago. The 
bottom of the canopy is a flat surface, covering the 
basin of the font, and into the centre of this is 
inserted a little basin, which is evidently intended 
to prevent the necessity of using the font itself so 
that its use is actually superseded, not gained, by 
the late addition; and when the lid of this basin 
was taken off, it was discovered ^w// of nutshells! 

At Hull I was told, I hope it may have been 
inadvertently, that the font is used as a table on 
which loaves are placed for distribution to the poor : 
a practical comment I suppose on the text, Tfie 
kingdom of heaven is not meat and drink : and I 
can myself vouch for the fact that the font itself was 
used as a receptacle for all sorts of rubbish. I wish 
this was a less common case. 

Surely we will not suffer the enemies of the 
Church to anticipate a time when churchwardens, 
sextons, parish clerks, and other church servants 
shall seem almost to emulate the wanton irreverence 
of the Puritan soldiers, in Lichfield Cathedral, 
" who brought a calf, dressed in linen, to the 
font, and sprinkled it with water, in derision of 
baptism." * 

* But which is cartailcd of its j ust proportions by the organ 
gallery erected over it. 

t Pennant, from the MSS. of Mr. Greene, the local anti- 
quary of Lichfield. 
M 
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As chanced, the portals of the sacred |>ile 

Stood open ; and we entered. On my frame. 

At such transition from the fervid air, 

A grateful coolness fell, that seemed to strike 

The heart, in concert with that temperate awe 

And natural reverence, which the place inspired. 

Not raised in nice proportions was the pile. 

But large and massy ; for duration built; 

With pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 

B7 nalced rafters intricately crossed 

Lilce leafless underboughs, 'mid some thick grove, 

All withered by the depth of shade above. 

Admonitory texts inscribed the walls. 

Each in its ornamental scroll enclosed; 

Each also crowned with winged beads — a pair 

Of rudely-painted cherubims. The floor 

Of nave and aisle, in unpretending guise, 

Was occupied by oaken benches ranged 

In seemly rows ; 

And on the floor beneath 
Sepulchral stones appeared, with emblems graven, 
And foot-worn epitaphs, and some with small 
And shining effigies of brass inlaid." Wordsworth. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OP A GOTHIC CHURCH. 



And DOW having fairly entered the Church, and 
examined the font with some minuteness of detail^ 
we proceed to take a general view of the interior of 
the sacred fabric. But we must first observe on 
some of the peculiarities of Gothic Architecture, to 
which the remarkable impressiveness of the interior 
of the churches of the middle ages is due. 

The first impression which we receive on entering 
one of those splendid buildings of which we have 
been speaking, is one of reverence and awe :— of our 
own littleness, and of the greatness of something 
without and above ourselves : — the most wholesome 
feeling surely, when we are about to approach the 
Almighty in confession, prayer, and praise ; and a 
feeling which is inspired by no other class of build* 
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ings in anything like the same degree.* Whatever 
then we may think of the scientific acquirements of 
the ecclesiastics of the middle ageS; and of their 
theological pretensions, this we must admit, that as 
architects they succeeded, beyond all others, in 
impressing the mind exactly as they wished, and 
exactly as it ought to be impressed : in other words, 
that they knew, and had beyond all others attained, 
the true end of their art. A Gothic Cathedral does 
as it were, and scarce by a metaphor, praise God. 
It is not merely a place wherein, but with which 
the church worships the Almighty. Its vast and 
complex unity : its simi)le melody, so to speak, and 
its full and intricate harmony, is as a noble hymn of 
praise continually ascending to the Most High, and 
carrying up with it the chorus of accordant hearts. 

So far as this is the effect of size, — as it doubtless 
is in some degree, — of the lofty roof, with its fret- 
work lost almost in its great elevation, and of the 
long perspective of oft repeated .piers, and arches, 
and painted windows ; it is in vain, except in a very 
few cases, to think of producing the like. But it is 

* The Greek art is beautiful. When I enter a Greek Church, 
my eye is charmed and my mind elated ; I feel exalted and 
proud that I am a man. But the Gothic art is sublime. On 
entering a cathedral, I am filled with devotion and with awe ; 
I am lost to the actualities that surround me, and my whole 
being expands into the infinite ; earth and air, and nature and 
art, all swell up into eternity, and the only sensible impression 
left is, that I am nothing" — Literary Remains of S. T. Cole- 
ridge, i, 71. 



worth while to consider how far the power of pro- 
ducing eiieh an impreBsioii results from something 
quite compatible with a moderate extent of building, 
and a reasonable expense. Elevation and length, in 
proportion to tlie breadth, seem to me to have a 
great deal to do with this eSect, There is a most 
perverse propensity, (which is now however fast 
vanishing before a better taste,) to sneer at every 
thing Gothic, and to refer all architectural proprieties 
to the Grecian and other classical models. Evelyn 
speaks of the "ancient Greek and Roman Archi- 
tecture answering all the perfections required in a 
faultless and accomplished huilding :" and of the 
G^Jths and Vandals as demolishing these, and 
"introducing in their stead a certain fantastical and 
licentious manner of building, congestions of heavy, 
dark, melancholy monkish piles, without any just 
proportion, nse or beauty," utterly devoid of all 
" true and just symmetry, regular proportion, union, 
and disposition." In Evelyn, who was not an 
architect, such a, judgment indicates merely a defect 
in taste ; in Sir Christopher Wren a like judgment 
must surely be accounted illiberal, and positively 
unjust. We cannot help being angry rather than 
merely vexed to bear him say, with a contemptuous 
sneer, of the architects of the period in which Salis- 
bury and Wells Catbedc^ls were built, that they 
" thought height the greatest magniflcence. Few 
stones were used but what a man might carry up a 
ladder on his back from scaffold to scaffold, though 
they had pullies and spoked wheels upon occasion ; 
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but having rejected cornices, they had no need of 
great engines. Stone upon stone was easily piled up 
to great heights ; therefore the pride of their work 
was in pinnacles and steeples. The Gothic way 
carried all their mouldings perpendicular ; so that 
they had nothing else to do but to spire up all they 
could."* 

There is indeed some truth in this : but how much 
more philosophical, as well as just, the manner in 
which Professor Whewell characterizes the two 
great styles, the Grecian and the Gothic, giving 
each its distinctive beauty, with its appropriate 
praise. It is not less the beauty and the perfection 
of the Gothic Architecture that it is "vertical, aspir- 
ing, indefinite," than it is the beauty and perfection 
of Grecian Architecture, that it is " horizontal, 
reposing, definite." The idea of each is beautiful, 
though its beauty be of a different character from 
that of its rival sister ; and the very forms in the 
Gothic style which Evelyn caXh fantastic and licen^ 
tiousy and which Wren sneeringly attributes to the 
builders spiring up all they couldy are the apt expres- 
sions of the distinctively beautiful idea of Gothic art. 
There is surely nothing barbarous in this : to refer 
again to Professor Whewell, and to use his words : 
** If we would employ the term barbarous with any 
significance, it is not to be applied to one style of art 
merely because it differs from another. A Gothic 
building is no more barbarous than a Grecian one, 

• Pareutalia, p. 303. 



if the ideas which govern its forms be fuJly understood 
and executed : but those attempts rather are to be 
called barbarous which imitate the features of good 
models, and which, not catching the principle of the 
art, exhibit such parts incongruously combined and 
imperfectly developed. In writing Greek, an Angli- 
cism is a barbarism: but we shall not now be willing 
to allow English to be barbarous because it is not 
Greek ; and a mixture of the two is equally barba- 
rous whether it pretends to be one or the other." 

And once more : in a passage which fully asserts 
the successful design of the medieval architecture. 
" It would hardly be too fenciful to consider the 
newer religious architecture as bearing the impress 
of its Christian birth, and exhibiting in the leading 
lines of its members, and the aspiring summits of 
its edifices, forms 'whose silent finger points to hea^ 
ven.' And this idea becomes more striking still, 
when we compare our religious buildings with the 
graceful but low and level outline of the temples of 
heathen antiquity, whose favorite purpose seems to he 
to spread along and beautify the earth which their 
worshippers deified. We may thus, with the poet's 
as well as the ai'tist's pleasure, image to ourselves 

the bulk 

I Of BDcient Minetec lifted above the cionda 

I Of the dense air which town or city breeds, 

i To intercept the sun's glad beama; 

And leaving far below it the pillared front and long 
entablature of the Grecian portico; while the but- 
tressed clerestory, with its spiry pinnacles and woven 
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tracery, hangs over the altar and the sanctuary, like 
a coronet upheld by the stony arms, which the 
Christian Architects learnt to make powerful and 
obedient for this purpose/'* 

How absurd then and provoking it is, when some 
persons will affect to find occasion of praising some 
beautiful Gothic building, from its accidental con- 
formity in a greater degree than usual, with the 
proportions assigned to a regular Grecian edifice. 

Thus, Dean Waddilove,t speaking of Ripon Min- 
ster, says: — "As the length of the nave is not 

considerable, being about 134 feet, and the height 
very ample, of above 80 feet, the whole presents an 
edifice more nearly approaching the just rules of 
architecture than perhaps any other structure of its 
kind in the middle ages :'* in other words, its length 
and breadth bear more nearly the same proportion 
to one another that they do in a Grecian Temple. 
Truly upon such a principle, not only would Ripon 
be superior to York Minster, but most modem 
churches, in their incongruous combination of Gre- 
cian proportion, and (so called) Gothic details, 
would be very superior to every splendid Gothic 
edifice in the world. 

But surely some part of the effect of a Gothic 
Cathedral resides in that very excess of length over 
breadth, affording a long perspective directing the 
eye towards the altar, through an avenue of oft 

• Notes on German Churches. 
t ArcheBologia, vol. xvii. 136. 
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repeated similar parts, and creating as it were an 
artificial infinite. The roof, as well as the walls of 
'a Gothic building is so composed as to help this 
efiect to the utmost. Groin beyond groin, boss 
beyond boss, or, better still, pendent beyond pendent, 
is seen, — first of all each distinct and clear, but 
by degrees approaching and touching one another 
in the perspective, and at last, lost in the com- 
plexity, not confusion, but complexity of the whole. 
The plain becomes obscure, the defined indefinite 
in the long drawn distance. 

Even irregularity of structure lends its aid to pro- 
duce this effect, and irregularity is a beauty purely 
Gothic. The eye that wanders in an oblique direc- 
tion travels through the nearer arches to some 
unexpected aisle or chapel, and seems lost in an 
undefined distance. It is scarce possible to exag- 
gerate the effect of this combination of elevation, 
length and irregularity, so averse from the Grecian 
concinnity and uniformity, of which I am speaking ; 
especially when they are helped by the dim religious 
light poured through the painted windows. 

Besides proportion, which may obviously be studied 
in the smaller as well as in thelarger edifice, since rela- 
tive proportion is absolutely independent of absolute 
size; there is another characteristic of the churches of 
the middle ages, which we might successfully imitate. 
I mean that result of harmony between the several 
parts, and between the composition and the details, 
which an artist calls breadth : a character of compo- 
sition wholly independent of size, but which depends 
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unity of deaign, with subordmation of all the 
parts to that which forms the principal object in 
the piece. Thither the eye Bhould be permitted to 
tend unarrested and without obstruction ; and while 
that is the termiQation of the view on one aide, every 
other side above and around, should be aa free as 
possible from abrupt conclusions. 

Fancy yourself for a moment standing just within 
the great western entrance of one of our cathedrals, 
and you will feel what I mean. The eye is of 
course directed eastward, and there it has its point 
of repose; and the great east window limits its view, 
at a distance, which with all the accessaries before 
mentioned, seems indefinite. But the aisles on 
either hand have absolutely' no termination to tlie 
mind's eye. For a while you see thi-ough the inter- 
vening arches ; but you see less and less at each 
interval, and long before the actual termination of 
the aisle, the piers, approaching one another in the 
perspective, close upon the unfinished view. The 
mind's eye goes onward, while the eye of sense is 
arrested. The limit is as effectual as if it had been 
abrupt; but it is so gradual that you scarce feel 
where it occurred. There is a perfect consciousness 
of the length beyond, notwithstanding the absolute 
impossibility of discerning it.* 
This is the most perfect exemplification that occurs 
of that character of breadth in which the 




interiors of our ancient churches are so preeminent. 
The conspiracy again§t it in the present day ia quite 
overwhelming. Pews, curfaina, reading desks, gal- 
leries, monuments, are all banded together to chase 
it from our churches. Some of ihem defy taste and 
reason, and will never, perhaps, be disposed of; but 
one great enemy really might he cut oflF with no 
great exertion ; I mean the ceiled roof. 

U Wbe moot. 

^& A flat ceiling is of all tilings the most destructive 
■«f that breadth of tone which we may attain even in 
a small edifice; whereas the hare timhera of the 
roof, — of course, due r^ard being had to their 
appropriate finish, — assist it most materially. Go 
into any church, where the original open roof remains, 
and first observe the effect, as it appears at present, 
and then fancy it, for an instant, underdrawn and 
plastered, with half a dozen circular ornaments as 
centres of suspension for chandaliers, placed in geo- 
metrical order over the expanse : — then aak your- 
selves why a flat ceiled roof is so often seen in a 
[modem] Gothic Church. If you are not able lo 
answer this question, I suppose it will be still more 
difficult to assign an adequate motive for under- 
drawing and plastering old timber roofs, many of 
them very rich in design, which is so frequent a part 
of the beautifying of churches. 

When you remember that the ceiling of a flat 
roof must be helow the spring of the roof, whereas 
in an unceiled roof you see up to the point at which 
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the rafters meet, you will perceive at once that, in 
actual height, you gain the whole space between the 
lowest and the highest part of the roof, by omitting 
the flat ceiling. It is not, perhaps, so obvious, but 
it is equally true, that you gain additional apparent 
height by looking on a termination gradual and con- 
verging upwards, instead of a flat surface, termi- 
nating abruptly in every direction. 

But the effect of the timber roof is not to be 
estimated from the view upwards only. View it in 
perspective, and you have the artificial extent, derived 
from the repetition of similar parts, which is utterly 
wanting in the plain, square, flat ceiling. You have 
the conical, the undeterminate, the repeated, the 
vista : instead of one flat, definite, uniform, square 
surface.* 

The arrangement of the floor may be made equally 
to promote or to destroy breadth and effect. The 
eye is necessarily turned eastward at the entrance of 
a church, and that direction ought to be encouraged 
and satisfied, t But if there is a tall pew with a 

• Among other examples of wood roofs I may refer to the 
naves of Ely, Rochester, (Winkle^s Cathedrals,) and Ripon 
Cathedrals : to the churches of St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford, 
(Memorials of Oxford,) and of the Holy Trinity, Coventry ; 
and to the Hall of Beddington, in Surrey. — Nash's Mansions 
of England in the Olden Times : first series, 

t I cannot refrain from referring the reader to a beautiful 
passage in Faber's Poems, in which he moralizes with equal 
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long brass railing, and crimson curtains, to shut out 
the whole view in that direction, — What is the eye 
to do? It must find a place of repose somewhere; 
and it will be, probably enough, in the very crimson 
curtain, which will not let it go farther. By a happy 
chance the eye may probably, even in a modern 
church, overlook all the pew tops, and get as far as 
the pulpit : but then it is almost sure to be arrested, 
and it cannot divine whether there is or is not an 
altar beyond : or even if the pulpit does not really 
hide the altar, it will probably enforce attention, by 
its greater splendour. The intervention may be 

truth and fancy on the eastward course of a Christian's life. A 
few lines I must transcribe — 

" Our life lies eastward : every day 
Some little of that mystic way 

By trembling feet is trod : 
In thoughtful fast, and quiet feast, 
Our thoughts go travelling to the East 

To our incarnate God. 
Fresh from the Font, our childhood's prime 
To life's most oriental time, — 

***** 

Still doth it eastward turn in prayer. 
And rear its saving altar there. 
Still doth it eastward turn in creed. 
While faith in awe each gracious deed 
Of her dear Saviour's love doth plead, 
Still doth it turn at every line 
To the fair East — in sweet mute sign 
That through our weary strife and pain, 
We crave our Eden back again." 

Faher's Poems, pp. 227—229. 
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corporeal and material^ or it may be moral and 
intellectual ; but still it is an intervention. 

The open seats which contented our ancestors, 
less lavish than ourselves on personal ease and 
splendour, have just a contrary effect. A number 
of low benches all looking the same way, and with 
an ornamented finial at the end of each seat, formed 
an avenue, along which the eye was irresbtibly 
directed towards the altar. The pulpit was often 
of great beauty of design, yet from its position 
interposed no obstacle; and as yet reading desks 
and clerk's pews were not. 

The History of Pews, lately published by the 
Camden Society, enables me to give an account of 
their introduction, which had else required far too 
laborious a search, and in records to which I should 
not have had access. 

The word Pew, or Pue as it is more anciently 
written, originally signifies any seat or bench; but 
it has come by common usage to be appropriated to 
the closed seats in Churches, for the accommodation 
of the minister and clerk, (who have their reading 
desks or pues,) and of the more exclusive por- 
tion of the congregation. The first mention that 
we find made of a reading-pue is in Bishop Park- 
hurst's Articles of Visitation for his diocese of 
Norwich, (1569) where it is ordered "That in great 
churches, where all the people cannot conveniently 
hear the minister, the churchwardens and others, to 
whom the charge doth belong, shall provide and 
support a decent and convenient seat in the body of 
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tile chui'ch, where the eaid minister may sit or stand, 
and eay the whole of the Divine Service that all 
the congregation may hear, and be edified therewith ; 
and that in smaller churches there be some convenient 
seat outside the chancel-door, for that purpose." 

Before this time the appointed place for the priest 
the choir; or as appomted in the second 
book of king Edward, in aucli place of the chureh, 
chapel or chancel, as the people may best hear, 
without any note of the provision of a pue, or any 
mention of "a little tabernacle of wainscot, pravided 
for the purpose," The first authority for the setting 
up of reading desks in all our churches, is the canon 
of 1603. 

The earliest pue for the use of the congregation 
remaining, whose age is determined by the appear- 
ance of a date, is in the north aisle of Geddington 
St. Mary, Northamptonshire, and has the following 
JDScription : 

Ckurchmardem, William Thorn 

Jhon Wilkie 
Minixter, Thomas Jones, 1602. 

Another pue occurs in the same church dated 1604. 

From this time till the Episcopate of Wren, 
Bishop of Hereford, puos seem to have become 
more universal, and only then to have found their 
deserved rebuke. Among other questions in his 
several articles of visitation we find the following ; 

"Are all the seats and pews so ordered that they 
which are in them may kneel down in time of 
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prayer, and have their faces up to the Holy Table?" 
"Are there any privy closets or close pews in your 
church ? Are any pews so lofHly made, that they 
do any way hinder the prospect of the church or 
chancel ? so that they which be in them are hidden 
from the face of the congregation?" 

The last question points at another objection to 
pews, besides their destructive effect on the interior 
of a church. They seem to have originated with 
the Puritans, and to have been intended to conceal 
the persons sitting in them, that they might disobey 
the rubrics and canons providing for a decent deport- 
ment during Divine service, without conviction. 
The injunctions especially avoided under cover of 
pews, were the order to bow at the name of Jesus : 
and the rule to stand at the Gloria Patri; — ^the 
Autlior of the History to which I am indebted for 
all my information on this subject, adds "the 
injunctions of the canons of 1640, about bowing 
towards the altar:" but as the obeisance there 
ordered to be made towards the altar is to be 
"whenever we come unto God's House to pray," 
and as tlie ceremony must have been omitted or 
performed, by each person, before he arrived at his 
pite, this can hardly have been one of the injunctions 
disobeyed under cover of ^^ high and close pews ** 

Enough however is advanced, even if there be no 
truth in the insinuations of wicked practices of other 
kinds carried on in pews, to justify the assertion^ 
while the practice was as yet only creeping in, and 
was neither justified by long usage, nor by any 



authority ■whatever, that "the churches of God did 
and do detect the pi'ofaneness that is and may be 
committed in close and exalted pewa." " 

It would however be equally absurd and unjust 
to apply such remarks to the present times : nor 
shall I offer any reasons against pues instead of open 
bench^, except those already implied in the asser- 
tion that they destroy the ecclesiastical character of 
a church, and that they must be erected at a loss of 
twenty per cent, of church accommodation. 

I must not omit to mention, before we leave 
the floor of the ehurch, that in the days of our 
forefethers, when less art and splendour were lavished 
upon mansions, and more upon churches, it was 
not a very unfreqnenl custom to have the floors of 
mosaic : and in this case the part before the altar 
was more elaborate and rich in its design, than the 
rest. Thus in the Prior's Chapel, at Ely, the rest 
of the floor was adorned with ordinary patterns ; 
but before the altar was represented the temptation 
of our first parents.f This method of adorning the 
floor of a church cannot be appreciated without 
remembering that the bays in the roof, the pillar, 
and the windows, were also coloured, as well as the 



I * Dr. PocklLogtoD's Altare Chr'aHumm. 

■ t Arehteologia, toI. liv. ji. 109. Perhaps 1 may mention 
here tlial mosaic tiles may be had in the Stsffotdsliire potter- 
ies ; And that pQgin, whose taste iji architecture is as ecclesi- 
aeticitl as the sect fee which he builds is in fact and principle 
sehismBtical, has employed stencilling for the roof. 
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floor ; so that there was a harmony of colouring 
running through the whole interior. 

The walls of a church, which accept many appro- 
priate decorations which might aid the general 
harmony of effect, are also, unhappily, suhject to 
most wretched incumhrances ; and as in all other 
cases we have made them assume the most incon- 
gruous appearance possible. It is more than probable 
that some huge monument of the most barbarous of 
all ages in ecclesiastical design, that of James I., or 
of the most heathenish, that of Queen Anne, and her 
immediate successors, will be the most obtrusive 
object on the opposite wall of the church which we 
are entering. Our Gothic forefathers, while they 
did not deface the church with cumbrous barbarisms, 
or desecrate it with figures of Heathen Gods and 
Goddesses, erected in honor, it may be, of impious, 
immoral, and infidel statesmen, heroes, or poets ; — 
did make the walls vehicles of instruction and reci- 
pients of decoration, often highly elaborate, and 
generally not a little adapted to their places. 

The most simple occupant of the walls of churches 
is a series of passages from the Sacred Scriptures, 
or of moral sentences of tried wisdom, and appro- 
priate tendency. The introduction of these inscrip- 
tions is very ancient. Bingham* gives us several 
instances, and among others two distichs written 

* Ecc. Antiq., VIII., viii, 4. 
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over the doors of the church, one on the outside, 

exhorting men to enter the church with a pure and 

peaceable heart : — 

'' Pax tibi sit quicunque Dei penetralia ChriBti 
Pectore pacifico candidus ingrederis." 

And the other within, requiring those who go out 

of the church to leave at least their heart behind 

them : — 

" Quisquis ab eede Dei perfectis ordine votis 
Egrederis, remea corpore, corde mane." 

St. Ambrose tells us of an appropriate passage of 
Scripture, written on the walls of that part of the 
church which was allotted to the virgins. And 
besides these moral lessons and texts of Scripture, 
records of the dedication of the church were some- 
times inscribed on the walls : such was that written 
by the altar of Sancta Sophia, by Justinian. 

To convey some notion how appropriately such 
passages may be selected and arranged, and how 
impressive may be their general effect, I will repeat 
the whole series of inscriptions from a small chapel 
at Luton, in Bedfordshire. This chapel, which is 
now the property of the Marquis of Bute, was built 
by one of the Napier family, in the reign of James 
I., and the beautiful wainscotting with which it is 
fitted up, was brought from Tittenhanger, where it 
had been fixed by Sir Thomas Pope, in 1548. 

Over the principal doorway are the words, 
lI9omU£S Mti yorta COeli : ^' The House of God is 
the Gate of Heaven ;" and on the north and south 
sides of the entrance ; Eatltiate etlUl fUbetteg, 
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laulaate turn birainES, from pBalm cslviii, verse 
12. On the two traiwerses of a beautiftilly carved 
door is an inscription from Paulm cxviii, 20, ^OCtS 
JBomini, ^UStt infraSunt, With reference to a 
nearer approach to the altar we have the words, 

a,aba6o inter innocEittfS manua meas, et ticcuiiu 

JiatJO altarc tlium IBomtne : and on the altar itself 
not only are the names of our blessed Lord fonnd in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, as they were inscribed 
by Pilate on his Cross, but also the following paa- 
B^es, from Heb. xiii, 10, Matt, ssvi, 27, I Pet. i. 
12, and I Cor. xi, 24, 23, J^aitmtlS flltari— iSl 

Ijoc omnes— in qus ^rrsrtrtanf angtli jiOBiiiCFVe 

— I^OC in memortam mei. Even the singular 
addition of a chimney piece in this chapel has its 
appropriate inscription, iStCC IflniB tt Ugnum Util 
ESt biCtima tlOlDCaUBti f Gen. xxii, 7.' 

Tliis use of texts of Scripture is enjoined by a 
passage in the eiglity- second canon, which appoints 
" that the ten commandments be set up on the east 
end of every church and chapel, jy/iere tlie people 

\ • See Shaw'a HixtoTy and Antlquitie» nf the Chapel at 
\jMtan Park. 

B There is a most reinarkable Introduction of an inscription 
' tnTriDitfCharch, Melfurd, SuSbik. Tlic letters are so formed 
as to B«rye M an onricliinent of the ornsmentAl moulding 
beneath the parapet, tbroogb the whole extent of ttie exterior. 
The inacriptiOD relates only to benefactors of the church. It 
X found tn the second vol. of Neol's Views of Churches. 
B fillcttlag which runs round the whole of Almondtmr? 
ch, Yorkshire, are Beieu stanzas, appealing in no con- 
mptlble sort to the sinner, from tlie sufferings of our blessed 
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may best see and read the same :* and other chosen 
sentences written upon the walls of the said churches 
and chapels, in places convenient.t 

Besides the immense variety of scriptural and 
other religious subjects which are found sculptured 
on the walls and roofs of our Gothic Churches, 
we have also sometimes Fresco paintings, covering 

Lord. I give the first stanza, and refer the reader to Whitta- 
ker*s Thorsby, vol. ii, p. 327, for the remainder. 

Clftou : man : unitinlr : 
iaht : in : tl^s : mtnlr : 

ms : ilolrs : tatt : 
ms : lDonlrs0 : toslre : 
. on : ebera : «8lre : 

for : tts : trespas : 

The date of this inscription is A.D. 1522. 

* This obviously presupposes that the congregation are fac* 
ing the east. 

t Examples of appropriate inscriptions might be greatly 
multiplied. One or two I must mention. The font at Tewkes- 
bury is inscribed, One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism : 
and on the font of Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire, is the 
curious Greek line, which may be read either backwards or 
forwards : 

NI^ON ANOMHMA MH MONAN O^IN. 

The inscriptions on bells are sometimes very curious : and 
from being often, it is probable, suggested by very ignorant 
persons, they are amusing even from their neglect of all the 
proprieties of language. They used, however, to be often 
religious : as iBnXf Wht W ^iUT^f or (Slitl Wht f^t Htng, 
or jjle0U0 %^ttt! vat, now they tell us little but the maker's 
name, or the churchwardens of the parish, or the like. 
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great portions of the walls. These paintings have, 
for the most part, been covered with the successive 
coats of whitewash and yellow ochre, with which 
churchwardens have literally daubed the interior 
as well as the exterior of churches ; as if, to their 
eyes, whiteness and yellowness were the only two 
elements of beauty.* Accident has discovered one 
or two of them. The most remarkable with which I 
am acquainted is in the church of the Holy Trinity, 
Coventry; the subject is one which cannot be 
unprofitably suggested to Christians, — ^the last judg- 
ment : and it is treated in a manner by no means 
deficient in expression. At Preston, in Sussex, is 
another Fresco discovered also accidentally ; one of 
the subjects is the murder of Thomas k Becket, the 
story is minutely and well told. Another subject is 
the Archangel Michael weighing the soul of a Chris- 
tian, which appears in one side of a pair of scales, 
against the Devil, in the form of a Boar's Head, in 

♦ The neglect of every kind of decoration remaining in 
churches is so great, that one is fearful of referring to any 
work not very lately published for descriptions of them in 
any particular case, lest they should have long disappeared. 
This is probably the case with some very curious paintings in 
Latton Church, described in Gough's Hon. Sep. ii, 216. At 
page 284 of the same vol. is a notice of several compartments 
painted with the acts of the martyrdom of St. Stephen, in the 
Chapel of St. Stephen, in the north aisle of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor. The Hungerford Chapel, adjoining Salis- 
bury Cathedral, which was elaborately adorned with paintings, 
after having been used as a cellar by one of the vergers, was 
at last taken down. — See Gough, vol. ii, p. 187 — 191. 
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the opposite scale. By the idterventiou of a female 
"nt, most probably the Blessed Vii^in, who staoda 
, the soul is manifestly the weightier.' 

When such paintings were executed with tolerable 
respect to harmony of colouring, they would give, 
though they were ever so rude, a rich but subdued 
tone to the walls of a church. This was, however, 
etill more perfectly effected by the stained glass 
which filled the windows of our finest ecclesiastical 
ices, and suffused the whole interior with a 
ight radiance, and collateral light," t 
iouB as the rainbow, yet perfectly harmonious, 
id in their variety and unity combined most apt to 



* I remmnber a curious oecurreoee which arose out of this 
old custom of painting the walla of churches in fresco. In 
Portbury Church, SomersetBliire, the people were one Snnday 
not a little stutled to aee the apparition al a man In complete 
armour against thenest wall. It disappeared daring the wfrek; 
but for several auccesaise Snndajs returned, only growing 
fainter and fainter at each visit. The fact waa, that s atove 
had bcca lighted in the church for the flrst time, and the heat, 
by some cliemlcal process hnd revived the colmir of an old 
firesco, which vaniahed ^ain, when the heat was witbdmwn. 
As in all such cases the picture became fainter at each snc- 
ceseive revival. At last it quite disappeared, but the good 
people of Portbury, long after looked over their shoulders with 
a little additloaal awe towards the place of ils former appear- 

t All'f weU that ends w^. 
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^^^K sDg^est the thoughts m beautifully expressed by 

^H Faber. 

^^^B chu 

^^^ hav 



" I saw the Buii1)eamB at<!al 

Thro' painted glaes at evensong, and weaye 
Their three fold tinfi upon the marble near 
Faith, Prayer, and Lore," 

Perhaps there is no one thing which modem 
churches want so much, and none which old churches 
have lost with so great detriment to their general 
effect, as the windows of stained glass. Accord- 
ingly ihey were destroyed by the Puritans with a 
noble contempt of whatever is beautiful. It must, 
indeed, have been a moment of triumph worthy 
of his great and most pure spirit, when Wm. 
Dowsing, the parliamentary visitor of churches 
in Suffolk, first saw the pure white light ol day, 
streaming through some tall broad window upon 
the checkered pavement, or recumbent efflgy, which 
had been stained for centuries with the dim and 
broken i-ays hardly struggling through the many 
coloured panes. One such window destroyed, and 
the effect must have been magical ! All harmony 
fled for ever ! The study of a generation of ignorant 
ecclesiastics reduced to its intrinsic vanity I The 
choicest work of their laborious handicraft, in which 
their rudeness gave them such superiority that our 
best artists cannot rival them, prostrate on the pave- 
ment ! The tyrannous glass which would not let the 
Bun-Iight pass without tinging it with the hnes of 
emeralds, rubies, and sapphires, shivered to atoms 1 
The scripture story, or the ecclesiastical legend told 
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to the eye as welt ae to the ear of the people, (an 
I impious device to keep them ignorant and snpersti- 
Itioua,) shivered into unmeaning fragments ! Surely 
I this was a great work, O ! happy, happy, William 
I Dowsing ! 

The painted windows with which our old churches 
ire so profusely adorned are really a part of the 
I design } and not, as they seem now to be considered, 
f BO many separate accidental additions. The aperture 
I of each window, and the whole number of apertures, 
i was calculated with reference to the chaBened light 
P which would be transmitted by the storied panes. 
Hence an old church with the stained glass destroyed, 
I or a modern church built after an old fashion, but 
I vithout reference to this consideratiDn, is too light, 
I and requires the most incongruous contrivance of 
[ blinds and curtains. Nothing but the return to the 
email apertures of the Normans will compensate for 
the want of pamted glass : and that is scarce admis- 
sible, except in small churches ; because the heavy 
Norman pier which must accompany the Norman 
window, where there are aisles, is an inconvenient 
occupant of the interval between pews and the pulpit. 
It may sound very barbarous, but really it would be 
an improvement if new churches were glazed, till 
persons might he found to give painted glass, with 
common green bottle glass } which would he belter 
also, not only than white glass, but even than a 



L great many 



of the B 



specimenB of stained and painted 
>w introduced into churches. 
where painted glass is introduced, its eSect 
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^^^1 might be made to approach more nearly to the 
^^^1 ancient epecimens, by its being arranged in much 
^^^1 smaller panes, and with les9 attempt to conceal the 
^^H leads. There should be less of the painter's hand, 
^^H and more of the character of Mosaic. The more 
^^^H ambitious but far less eflective system now generally 
^^^1 followed, arises out of a mistaken notion of the native 
^^^1 beauty and of the real capabilities of the glass 
^^^B painCer's art His object is not to produce a fine 
^^^1 picture, but to arrange a beautiful painted window ; 
^^H which every one who has seen botli, must feel to be 
^^F very different things. As long as liistorical painters 
' supply cartoons for painted windows, (as West did 

for St. George's Chapel,) or glass stainers copy 

I paintings intended by the masters who designed and 
executed them for no such purpose, (as Egginton 
did the beautiful altar piece at Magdalene College, 
Oxford,) 80 long will there be a great inaptitude in 
the medium employed to present the intended design 
in its proper aspect ; and a window and a picture 
will be spoilt at the same time. There is science as 
well as art in the arrangement of a painted window, 
and the science and the art are equally separate from 
other provinces of the artist's dominion ; and how- 
ever great the art may be, if Jt be employed to give 
effect to a science not its correlative, it must faiL* 

■ The like takes place in other branches of the arts less 
different In the means within tbcir reach, than paintiog on 
glass and oq canvass. A design farawond cut, If full justice 
is ID be done both to the eograier'a art, and to tbe artist's 
fancy, is very different from a design for a copper plate. 
Hence, deslgningc for wood cuts has become, thoi^h not in so 
^eat a degree as it should be, a profeealnn by itself. 
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The reception of colours, as a decoration common 
to them all, was so natural a connexion of the walls, 
the roof, the floor, the pillars and the windows of 
a church, that I have not interrupted the course of 
the chapter, to give the mystical meaning which 
has been attached to these component parts of the 
church. A pious mind will not reject the hint 
which is thus given to turn the whole temple of God 
into a visible homily on the Christian graces ; and 
a reverential mind will value the association the 
more, because, however much or little it may be 
founded in truth, it has been cherished by many 
generations of saints. I shall borrow these allusions 
from Durandus ; and as the last (that on the glass 
windows) afibrds a happy specimen of his style of 
interpretation, I will give it entire. 

The roof signifies " charity j which covereth a 
multitude of sins.'' 

The floor signifies humility j of which David saith, 
my soul hath cleaved to the pavement (adIicBsit 
pammento amma m^a in the Vulgate). 

The language of St. Paul has consecrated the 
pillars as an allusion to the Apostles, and great 
doctors of the church : James j Cephas, and John, 
saith he, seemed to he pillars.* 

" The glass windows of the church are the Soly 
Scriptures, which repel the wind and rain, i. e, keep 
off hurtful things, and by transmitting the clearness 
of the sun (i.e. of God) into the church (i.e* the 
hearts of the faithful), illuminate those that dwell 

* Galatians ii, 9. 
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therein. These are wide inside, because the mystical 
sense is fuller and more perfect than the literal. 
Also by the windows are signified the Jive senses of 
the body J which outwardly ought to be confined,* 
lest they draw in vanities, wid to be wide inwardly, 
in order to receive spiritual gifts more freely."t 

* It will be remembered that Durandus wrote during the 
reign of Norman Architectare^ when the windows were very 
much chamfered. 

t Durandi de rationale dimnorum qfflciorum, quoted from 
Lewis' description of Eilpeck Church. 
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•" Those rich cathedral fanes 



(Gothic ill-named) where harmony results 
From disunited parts, and shapes minute. 
At once distinct and blended, boldly form 
One vast majestic whole.'' 

Mason. 



'^ Taste and art, rejecting heathen mould, 
Shall draw their types from Euroi>e'8 middle night 
Well pleased if such good darkness be their light." 

Fabbr. 
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THE CHARACTERISTIC BEAUTY OP GOTHIC ART. 
THE FREEMASONS. 



Now that we have been speaking of painted 
windows, and of a branch of art in which it is 
impossible to overlook the superiority of the barba' 
rians of the middle ages, it may be appropriate to 
introduce some general remarks on the character of 
the decorative arts among them, and up^n the diffi- 
culties which may stand in the way of reviving their 
use and application in churches, since we have in 
some things lost their peculiar skill, and in some 
things far surpassed it. 

To commence, then, with the more remote anti- 
quity of that character of sculpture which we find 
in Norman arches aud doorways. Nothing can be 
more obvious than the rudeness, the deformity very 
often, of the particular figures, and the unskilfulness 
of the separate designs ; and yet nothing is more 

Q 
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universally confessed than the magnificent, or if it 
be on a smaller scale, the strikingly beautiful e£Pect 
of the whole. The truth is, that there is a beauty 
of aggregation, as well as a beauty of separate de- 
signs ; and of the former the architects of the twelfth 
century were as perfect masters, as they were defi- 
cient in the latter. For beauty of form, in works 
of art, and in the separate decorations, they seem to 
have had no taste : they were not only without the 
power of designing and producing it, but even of 
conceiving and feeling it ; which seems clear from 
the fact that nature, the real storehouse of beauty, 
was so utterly neglected. But of the splendour of 
efiect arising from a vast aggregation of particulars, 
without much reference to the separate beauties of 
each, those artists were perfect masters ; as no one 
will deny for an instant who stands before the 
Norman doorway of Malmesbury Abbey, or of 
Rochester Cathedral. 

As we descend somewhat lower, to the pointed 
architectur., and its several styles, we find the 
beauty of separate forms gradually appearing, and 
advanced at last to no mean perfection : indeed 
many single figures, many groups, and many 
devices for bosses pendents and the like, deserve 
very high praise for the beauty and grace of their 
design, as well as for the delicacy and boldness of 
their execution : still in all the great works of Gothic 
art, the character of beauty is that richness arising 
from the aggregation of many particulars. The 
west front of Wells or of Lichfield, or the shrines 
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of all our finer cathedrals, or the exquisitely 
elaborated tomba and canopies and chantries so 
cominon In our great churches, all cxempliiy the 
truth of this remark. 

Now this splendour is a real legitimate species of 
artistical effect: it is based on nature, (though on 
another aspect of nature,) just as truly as the beauty 
of separate forms and groupings : it is the beauty of 
a cluster of flowers, as compared with that of a 
single flower of greater separate elegance : it appeals 
to the eye and to the heart, both of the uniufornied 
and of the cultivated spectator: and if it be not 
quite so intellectua], which perhaps I may admit, it 
is yet more gorgeous than the more graceful form 
and composition. It was best adapted to all persons 
at the time at which it arose, and during which it 
reached its perfection ; and, if I mistake not, it is 
not least adapted, now and always, to the feelings, 
taste, and intellect of the multitude, to whom the 
Gospel is to be preached ; — in churches, indeed, pre- 
eminently, but also 6y churches subordinalely. 

The habit of seeing this kind of beauty exempU- 
fieil only in those structures which were erected 
before the other kind of beauty — grace and propor- 
tion in separate forms — was much consulted, lias, 
perhaps, led to a feeling that beautiful statuary and 
fine compositions would not harmonize with Gothic 
Architecture. But in fact we do the sculpture of 
the middle ages little justice, and their Architecture 
as little, when we suffer such a thought to arise. 
We are too ignorant of the real skill, both of design 
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and of executioD, which were often employed to 
decorate Norman and Gothic buildings. We are 
eo much in the habit of admiring them for a different 
kind of beauty, that we suspect the sincerity of those 
who tell UB that the beauty of individual form is by 
BO means wanting ; and we are half incredulouB to 
the verdict even of our own senses. We are in tliis 
matter much in tlie same state with a great number 
of the rea<lers of religious books, when the claims of 
the church began to be more strenuously advocated, 
who were surprised to find their justly beloved 
Taylor and Beveridge and Ken witnessing of things 
most powerfully to which tbey had never seen any 
allusions in their works ; not because the alluaions 
were not there, but because they were overlooked for 
other things. 

Indeed it is remarkable how soon after the close 
of the Noj'man era, a very great degree of grace of 
form and skill in composition was inti'oduced into 
Arehilectural Decoration. I have before had occa- 
sion to quote Flasman's eulogium of the west fecade 
of Wells Cathedral. Some groups from that mag- 
nificent work he cspeciaUy mentions as worthy of 
Tery high praise, not only for the assistance which 
they give to the general effect, but for their own 
proper beauty : such ure, especially, the formation 
of Eve out of Adam's rib, and the death of Isaac. 
Somewhat later we have the Crosses of Queen 
Eleanor, which contained, all of them, statues of 
great beauty, both of design and execution : and the 
alto-relievo of the last judgment, over the south 
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porcli of the presbytery of Lincoln Cathedral, with 
the figures, now mutilated, of the four evangelists, 
in the piers of the §ame porch ; of which it is 
observed in Winkle's Catkedrah, that they must 
have been executed by a sculptor to whom the 
excellencies of ancient [classical] art Wei* not un* 
known. But not to multiply instances, the figures 
on the spandrils of Lady Percy's tomb,* in Beverley 
Minster, or the examples of niches in the Glossary 
of Architecture, may convince any one who is not 
predetermined to the opposite opinion, tliat grace 
of composition is by no means alien from the 
genius of Gothic art. Nor did the more conspicuous 
part of the building alone, share in the really beau- 
tiful creations of the sculptor. The very bosses on 
tlie roof, at a height to which we must look with a 
telescope, are often worthy of minute study. By way 
of example, in York Minster the story of Sampson 
is told in a manner which would not disgrace a 
modem artist : and, again, to quote Flaxman, whose 
word must have far greater weight than mine on 
this subject. " It would be endless endeavouring to 
enumerate the various examples of the passion for 
sculpture which prevailed in this age. In the Lady 
Chapel of Norwich Catliedral, all the key-stones, 
twenty or thirty in number, are beautiful alto- 
relievoa from the Virgin Mary's life : three sides 
of the cloister, belonging to the same church, have 
key-stones, (perhaps one hundred and fifty in num> 
* Gough'B Sepulchral UonumenCs, vol. U, plates ex, cxi. 
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ber,) representing passages from the Old Testament 
as well as the New." 

One other class of objects may be mentioned, not 
only because they aflFord excellent examples of the 
sculpture of the middle ages, but also because they 
are of that class which will hereafter afford more 
work to the sculptor than any other, — at least imtil 
the spirit of the age has learned to merge, as it once 
did, the individual in the religious, — I mean sepul- 
chral monuments. Many of the recumbent figures 
on ancient monuments are of a very high order of 
beauty : of a very much higher order than those 
which followed in the time of the Stuarts, and at 
which ordinary sight seers still gaze with admiration, 
because of the exquisite finish of a ruffle or a mat- 
tress. Now it seems to me, that no artist need fear 
that he shall produce a figure or a group too beau- 
tiful to fill a Gothic niche, or to adorn a Grothic 
tomb. We may design one out of character, indeed, 
with any thing Gothic ; but it will probably be in 
the same degree out of character with any thing 
ecclesiastic. A statue or a group all French flutter 
or all Heathen allegory, will not adorn a Gothic 

building; and ought not to be introduced into a 
Christian church.* 

* Our ecclesiastical edifices are not the only studies for 
Gothic design. Several illuminated manuscripts of a very 
early date contain beauties both of composition and of execu- 
tion which might be rather imitated than ridiculed at the 
present day. See for instance the benedlctional of St. 2Ethel- 
wold (Archseologia, vol. xxiv). The thought of the picture 
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Indeed the liberal use of allegory and the fine Bense 
. of what ia appropriate in symbolical designs, are 
certainly among the things in which the Gothic 
artists, in their aeveral kinds, exceeded those of the 
present day. Granting them their theology for ai^ii- 
inent's sake, (and as we must, to judge fairly of the 
['designs of our forefathers,) we shall be struck with 
correctness, as well as the luxuriance of 
I Bymbohcal meaning in their ornamental details: nor 
■.■will the skill with which all nature as well as imag- 
ination is pressed into their service, and made to 
t-tpeak the language of symbols, fail to demand our 
f:admiration. A weed or a flower had but to be dia- 
inguished by some real or fancied virtue, and to be 
Lconsecrated as tfae espression of some good, and it 
mmas immediately wreathed into a thousand gracefiil 
tibrms, to adorn the bosses of the roof, or the capi- 
f tsls of a column.* The great truths of religion, 
Kihe several persons in the ever blessed Trinity ; and 



■^presenting: the great work of the day of pentecost is spleudii]. 

pnalclon of the (vomen at tlie sepulchre of our blesaed 

BilATd is very good ; and it is atill better in a plate &om the 

Bbenedictional of Archhishop Rohcrt in the eamc volume. 

EiCsdmon's historicsl paraphrase has also some tboughtH well 

r worth perpetuiLting. The spirit of Qod mpving on the faee of 

the iTBtere la finely conceived : and the blood of Abel crying 

it oF the grouDil is expressed by a thought which Fusel! has 

t upon also, for there can be do Buapicion of plagiarism, in 

le of his picturea from Bhakspere. 

• The vine, the trefoil, the rose, and the herb Bennet; (herba 
^ bmedicta,) are anioDg those most used in this manner. 
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even those four exalted saints to whom we owe the 
blessed evangib, had their appropriate symbolB, 
which appear always in a fit place. Nor is the par- 
ticular symbol employed, when there are several to 
express the same thing, a matter of indifference. Our 
blessed Lord will not be found represented on the 
font as a lamb slain and pouring his heartVblood 
into the chalice, nor under the emblem of a fish 
within the sanctuary. The legends attached to some 
particular place were not forgotten, in ornamenting 
the churches there erected; a good example of which 
occurs in the figures of the cow, the woman, and the 
person talking to her, which appear on the north 
side of Durham Cathedral; in allusion to a l^end 
which tells that the monks who transported St. Cuth- 
bert's bones from Ripon, were directed by a woman 
who went in search of her cow to Dunholme, whither 
they were told in a vision to bear the remains of the 
saint. Such allusions as these are eloquent to those 
for whose eyes tliey were intended ; and where cir- 
cumstances have dictated the subject, it is the praise 
of the artist to express it well, and to adapt it hap- 
pily to his whole design. 

Even in the minute details of ornament, there is 
often conveyed some scripture lesson, as in the com- 
partments of medallion mouldings : or an allusion 
lurks, at first unsuspected, under what seems a mere 
fancy pattern. • Surely it is impossible to overlook 

• Tlie atitlior of a paper in tlie flrat vol. of the Tronsactions 
of the CambridRC Camden Society, having meationed A 
moulding on thi! a»ve aroh of Old Shareham Cburch, com- 
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a peculiar character of art in all this, which though 
different, and in some sense inferior to that of the 

posed of a series of limpet-like projections, alternately plain 
and eight ribbed, observes ** The mouldings I have described : 
the arch rises from a tripartite abacus: the meaning sym- 
bolised I conceive to be this : — by faith in the Holy Trinity, 
the Blessed Martyrs underwent their torments. Every one 
must have observed how very rarely an abacus is any thing 
but tripartite ; and when we consider how usual it was with 
our ancestors to symbolize the Trinity, whether by the device 
engraved in the Illustrations of Monumental Brasses, part I, 
page 27 ; or by the well known triangular monogram, exhi- 
biting at once to the eye the relations of the Three Persons in 
one God ; by the three fingers dropped and one erect, in the 
uplifted hand of a Bishop, or the steps to an altar; it requires 
no great discernment to see that this threefold ornament is 
probably indicative of the same great doctrine. From the 
abacus springs the limpet-shaped moulding above described. 
And why should this signify faith ? Because by the writers 
of that age, who lose no opportunity of setting forth the glory 
of Ood in his meanest works, by S. Bernard, by S. Anselm, 
by S. Thomas of Canterbury, that little shell-fish is expressly 
used as an emblem of faith. " As the shell cleaves to the 
rock," says the Abbot of Clairvaux, " so should the Christian 
cleave to his God." And indeed the same type was employed 
more than a thousand years before, though the thing 
signified was diffferent. [wffTrcp Xeirdg irpoffexofuvog rw kIovi. 
— ^Aristophanis Vespee, line 105.] 

Now if the great doctors of the Church did not consider the 
habits of the limpet too mean an illustration of the doctrine, 
why should we imagine that the ecclesiastic who reared the 
fabric we are considering would be more fastidious ; especially 
when the type must so often have been presented to him in 
the estuary of the Adur? 

No one can have considered attentively the various mould- 
ings which distinguish Norman Architecture, without being 

R 
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present day, yet claims to stand by its side as no un- 
worthy compeer, and in many things is certainly its 
superior.* 

In mere artistical skill, in drawing and group- 
ing, and in colouring also where painting is em- 
ployed as a decoration, there is indeed little doubt 
that we excel the native artists of the middle ages. 
So much the more desirable it is that we regain also 
their ecclesiastical character of design. But perhaps 
it will be asked, why say any thing, either of paint- 
ing or statuary, since both are contrary to the cus- 
tom and genius of the English church ? But this 

gtmck with the reference which almost all bear to Tarioiu 
methods of martyrdom. The saw-toothed, the nail-head, the 
reticulated, the chain, the cable, tel) a plain tale as to their 
derivation, and others which may at first sight appear more 
obscure, are in reality as emblematic as the above. The 
chevron may well symbolize either impalement or exposure to 
the teeth of wild beasts, and thus we deduce the meaning, 
which I venture to attach above to the mouldings in our 
church. 

* The font in St. Paul's church, Edinburgh, affords the only 
instance that occurs to me of an attempt to revive the use of 
sculpture, ecclesiastical in design, and appropriate in applica- 
tion, and to give to it the more finished graces of the present 
day : it is, unfortunately hexagonal, and too small for baptism 
by immersion; but three of the six sides are beautifully 
adorned with subjects in relief. I. The Baptism of Jesus. 
Christ. II. The Children blessed by our Lord. III. Jesus 
with the Woman at the Well of Samaria. The alternate 
faces are ornamented with Quaterfoils, and St. Andrew's Cros- 
ses. The basin and pedestal are of white marble, the steps 
which are three in number of fine stone. 
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question I meet with a denial. On the contrary, in 
a very laj^e number of our churches, paintings have 
been introdnced since the reformation : and statues 
are by no means uncommon ; I mean, of cowse, 
exclusive of monumental figures. Thus in St, Paul's 
Cathedral, to which many look with pride, as the 
glory of our Protestant Church, and which will 
not, I suppose, be rejected as an example and autho- 
rity, we have the Twelve Apostles, and a large baa 
relief of the Conversion of St. Paul over the 
entrance ; and the dome is painted within in eight 
compartments, by Sir Wm, Thornhill. This being 
fio, the question is, not Whether we may have paint- 
fags and other such decorations ? but having them. 
How are we to adapt them to the character of the 

lurches in which they are placed 1 

I do not know whether some may not accuse me 
■of a leaning to Puritanism, when I confess that the 
■Teustom of our church in this matter has somewhat 
liastily crept upon us, and has run to excesses which 
^bad better been avoided. I cannot help remember- 
ing the decree of the council of Eliberis, (anno 305,) 
"That there ought to he no pictures in churches, 
lest that which is worshipped or adored, be placed 
the walls."" I am not afraid that pictures slioidd 

' Placnit pietaras in ecdeeii non esee debere, ne qaod coll- 
But adoratur in parietibua depingatur. Haying quoted thiB 
on, I may observe tliat the error which It irould avoid is a 
cli smaller one than that of ihe HoinaalBtE. The fatliura at 
Eliberis vroold bate scarcely dreamed of the possibility of any 
one avowedly worshipping wliat was painted; thtty thouglit it 
intolarahle to paint what is worsblppcd. 
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again be worshipped in ihe Church of England ; but 
I do fear that in painting that wliich is worehipped, 
we may do imprudently at the least. One saf^uard 
against pictard worship ie, strange as it may be to 
say 80, the idolatry of the Romanista. Had they not 
fallen into the error of worshipping pictures, and bo 
warned as of the danger, it might be feai'ed that with 
us as with them, the use of pictures might lead to 
their alitise. 

This reference which we have made to the laws 
and customs of our church, suggests one general 
rule of very great importance, which I must stale 
before we descend to pai'ticulare. It is this ; that 
we must be directed, wherever our church has 
spoken, not by our own fancies of what we may 
think becoming, or may imagine to be Primitive or 
Catholic, but by the directions appointed by the 
authority which we are boimd to obey. Those who 
really think seriously on these subjects will account 
it a privilege to have many things determined for 
tliem, wliich else were doubtful ; and as for those 
who are ever ready to call out upon the obedient 
observers of appointed order, as 

" Too ceremonious and traditional,"' 
we shall generally find irreverence at least, if not 
sacrilege, at the bottom of theu' objection. Having 
followed the letter of the rule, where a nde ejcists, 
we may address ourselves to a more delicate point, 
the alterapt to embody the spirit also, as well as the 

* Richard III., act iii, scene I. 
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expresa commBnds of the church. Herein is required 
more judgroent and tact tlian falls to the lot of all; 
whereas, in the former matter, obedience only is 
required, and that all ought to give. For instance : 
that there shall be but one altar in a church, is the 
espresg law which we are bound to obey : but that 
the altar should be of a design which indicates its 
high use, in the service of the Lord, may or may 
not be of the spirit of tlie church. It is obviously 
contrary to the spirit of the Presbs^riana and Cal- 
vinists ; to me it seema equally obvious that it is in 
harmony ivith the spirit of tiie Churchman, and of 
the English Church : yet it would be most unjust 
in me to accuse any one of disobedience, because he 
might think otherwiae, and act accordingly. I might 
and should, lament what seemed to me to be his 
mistake, but I must leave him his liberty of judg- 
ment and of action : nor would it be too much for 
me to claim from him the same liberty; especially 
since I do not complain at his holding me, so he do 
it in charity, to have mistaken the spirit of the 
church of which we are both, we may hope, dutiful 
children. I might give proofs, very numerous and 
powerful, that in this and the like matters, those who 
lean to the side of the dignified and symbolical, do 
really most entirely consult the Church's spirit; and 
whether this be iTue or not, it is cei-tain that the 
numbers who hold it to be so, and act accordingly, 
are multiplying very rapidly. But I liave not time 
to pursue this subject. 
There are phenomena connected with the unifor- 
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mity of the symbols inthechurches of the middle ages, 
with the subsequent loss of every thing at all worthy 
to be called symbolical, which are worthy of note, 
and suggest a question of which the answer would be 
very interesting, if fully discussed. We have seen 
that there is a language not only of the more funda- 
mental portions of the structure of a church, but of 
the minute details of its ornaments : that all is sym- 
bolical ; and that the symbols are — ^not the same in 
all cases, but— <;onsistent, and in principle, at least, 
identical. And this through all ages from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth ; and as we should have 
found if we had collected examples from distant 
lands, in all the nations which form the western divi- 
sion of Christendom. After the sixteenth century 
the language is corrupted, even in those countries 
which form the papal obedience : and beyond the 
limits of the influence of Rome it has never been, in 
the same forms, the vernacular language of the 
church. 

Now how are these phenomena to be accounted 
for? 

First, by the fact that ecclesiastics were, all through 
the western church, the architects also, and even the 
masons and carvers and painters of their several 
ecclesiastical fabrics. This would account for the 
fact that every where the building speaks a purely 
theological language. 

Secondly, by the fact that one or two centuries be- 
fore the time at which those churches were erected, 
which mark the first appearance of symbolical mean- 
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ing, the Freemasons had been incorporated, with 
certain privileges, by a papal bull : and being one 
body, wherever they went they carried the same 
principles of art with them ; the same designs, and 
even the same hands to execute them. This will 
account for the uniformity of the language of Eccle- 
siastical Architecture, without disturbing the reason 
which I have given for its existence : for the body 
of Freemasons was strictly ecclesiastical ; the Pope 
being at their head, and the Bishops and higher 
orders of the clergy being the leading members. 

With the fall of the Freemasons as a Guild of 
Architects, the language of Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture first lost its vigour of expression, and then its 
very being. We have, therefore, to look back through 
many centuries for the clue to the symbolical lan- 
guage of Ecclesiastical Architecture. It will be 
found, perhaps, in the books of art, if such there be, 
of the Freemasons of old : but if these do not still 
exist, or if there never were any, then it must be 
collected piecemeal and empyricaUy from the ritu- 
alists of the middle ages, and from a comparison of 
the best examples of church architecture and decora- 
ation, with the prominent religious feelings of their 
respective times; just as the structure of a dead lan- 
guage is recovered by a careful comparison of 
passages, which taken separately convey little infor- 
mation. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE OENERAL FURNITURE OF THE CHURCH . 



'' In beauty of holiness, with ordered pomp 
Decent and nnreproved." 

WOBDBWORTH 



CHAPTER VIII. 



One of the canons shall direct us to the first object, 
next to the font, which claims our DOtice in the inte- 
rior of a church : this is 

to be provided according to the 84tli canon, to 
receive the alma of ibe people. As this is not an 
ancient part of the church's faroiture, we cannot 
refer to examples in which it has been designed in 
harmony with the rest of a Gothic Church ; and as 
it \vill ordinarily be a simple pedestal, supporting a 
strong iron bound box, it needs not much descrip- 
tion. I may surest, however, that divers emblems 
of charity, or parts of Scripture History, might 
supply appropriate devices for its decoration : < 
that, at least, it may be inscribed with apt passages 
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from the Bible, as for instance, " Freely ye have 
received, freely give:" or, '^Give alms of such 
things as ye have, and behold all things are clean 
unto you."* 

Cj^e Hwtern. 

Having already spoken of the arrangement of 
pews, we come next to the lectern or reading-desk. 
Now the reason of the thing, and the authority of 
ancient custom, and our own canons and rubrics, 
which require to be interpreted by such custom, 
demand that the minister, in offering the prayers of 
the people, should be among them, and should turn 
the same way with them. If the church be a small 
one, it is also most fitting that he should be in ad- 
vance of the congregation, (that is nearer to the altar 
than they,) for this better represents his character, 
as offering prayers not only with, but also in 
some sense for the people : but if the church be so 
large that this would place him at an inconvenient 
distance from part of the assembled people, he will 
most appropriately be in the body of the church.* 
The centre of the space occupied by the people will 
be therefore the proper place in general for the litany 
desk or lectern : and there it is accordingly placed 

* Matthew x, 8, and Luke xi, 41. 

* When the space to be filled by the voice is very large, two 
persons reading in unison may occupy the same Litany desk. 
This used to be the custom of York Minster, though I believe 
the size of the desk is the only remaining memorial of it. 
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in many churches, as, for instance, in York Minster, 
the Holy Trinity, Coventry, and the new Parish 
Church of Leeds. The e^Ie is by far the most 
beautiful form for this part of the church's fur- 
niture; and, as it has also abundant authority, I 
need mention no other. It is graceful, and standing 
on a pedestal, it occupies, in proportion to its 
use and splendour, but a small space. Instead of 
interposing itself, like some great square reading 
desk and pulpit, between the eye and the altar, it 
rather directs the eye towards the east, and forme, 
in the general view, one of the suhsidiary accompani- 
ments of the more holy part of the sanctuary. 

It is equally reasonable tliat in reading to the 
people, the minister should look towards them ; 
which, in a large chui-ch, where I have supposed a 
lectern in the centre of the nave, can only be by 
having a sepiarate lecteiTi at the east, and turned 
westward, for the lessons to he read fi'Om. This 
distribution of the service between scvei'al ministers 
is according to the usage of Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches, and has, therefore, abundant authority; 
and perhaps there is scarcely an arrangement which 
could be introduced with better effect, in all churches 
where thei-e are several ministers present. The 
lectern for this purpose might stand on the steps, by 
which the chancel floor rises above the nave. If 
this lectern be an eagle, a more simple faldstool 
might be substituted for the litany desk. In a small 
church, one desk, with a hook-rait facing either way, 
will serve both purposes : but in this case it will 
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require some skill to combine lightness and richness 
the requisite proportions. 

As for tlie clerk's desk, as it is ordinarily called, 
|lt ie, in almost all cases, a mere incumbrance, of no 
thly use, and without any sufficient apology, 
lat the greatest puzzle to all people coticemed is 

Not that there is much real difficulty when the 
relative importance of preaching and praying, and 
the Holy Communion is understood; but that this 
being foi^otteii, and preaching haying usurped the 
place of all the rest, it has become difficult to satisfy 
the eyes and eai* of the people who sit under Mr. 
Such-an-one, as the phrase is, and at the same time 
to preserve a decent harmony of effect in the position 
and decoration of the pulpit. Hence plans of all 
degrees of clumsiness, and contrivances of all d^reea 
of deformity, are continually emanating from clergy- 
men, carpenters, gas-fitters," architects, and congre- 

I copy the following from a late newspuper. The Church- 
n will be glad to hear that Lendal Chapel, as it is there 
a chapel, but a dissenters' meeting house. 
>DE OF LioHTiNG pHLptTS. — PeraoDS who flit 
at the sides of churclica and chapels, often compl^a of the 
inoonvenieiice of the pulpit sconces, or of iBrops Interrupting 
their Tiew of the preacher. After various eiperiinentfl, Mr. 
Pritchett has auccfieded in remedying the eyil in the pulpit of 
Lendal Chapel, by a yery simple mode. It conaiata of lower- 
ing the internal part of Ihe book-board and cushion, (the 
external part appearing as before,) and placing under the front 
edge of the cushion a cast-iron box, about six inches deep and 



gations. The most ludicrous plan on whlcli lliey 
have hit, is that of two rival pulpits,* at either side 
of the church one; the ugliest plan is the very com- 
mon one of having the pulpit and reading desk 
immediately before the altar; and the most offensive 
one is that of placing it above the altar. Where 
either of these arrangementa is adopted, it is vain to 
say a word about minor matters : the pulpit in itself 
may be beautiful, but it has no business there. 
One of the things to be consulted in the placing t 

three inches wide; the upper hair of the side next the preacher 
jB glazed with ground glass : inside the box are three gas 
eockepur lights, which not only throw a strong light on the 
book boari], but also on the preacher, without the slightest 
inconvenience to any of the congregation." 

* I do not forget to whom the origin of this arrangement 
is referred, nor for how good a reason it was Bilopted : but at 
any rate it was not at an age when an cceclesiastical taste 
predominated thBtithaditsrlsG,Dorneedwc suppose that even 
fueh men as George Herbert and Nicholas Ferrar were cer- 
tainly correct inallmattersof minntedetail. Besides, though 
I confess, that I never saw a church of their generation thus 
fitted up, I cannot but think that tbey intended to have two 
low desks, and not two high pulpits : to lower the pulpit that 
is to a level with the lectern, and not to elevate the lectern 
from the midst of the people, with whom the priest oB'ers 
prayer. 

t I cannot refirain from referring to some brilliant lemarkH 
in the positjoa of pulpits, in the British Critic for October, 
1840, pp. 509— 511. They only seem to me too witty tor » 
grave a subject. 
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of a pulpit is this; that it be towards the east:* for 
persons do, and always will, turn towards it : and 
as they ought to turn towards the east, this method 
of directing them to the true position is not to be 
overlooked. If the pulpit is placed, which is very 
common, about midway between the east and west, 
the pews immediately get a corresponding direction, 
and the two divisions of the congregation sit facing 
one another: a position which, besides its unchurch- 
like aspect, must be distressingly uncomfortable 
to those who are just at the opposite sides of the line 
along which the mysterious contorting influence is 
developed. 

For the designs of pulpits, when their place has 
been determined, we are not without many beautifiil 
specimens ; some of them obviously coeval with the 
churches of which they form a part, and, indeed, 
inseparably wrought into the very walls and piers of 
the structure. These, of course, are of stone, and 
follow, in their decorations, the architectural char- 
acter of the age in which they were erected. There 
is a beautiful specimen at Beaulieu, in Hampshire : 
another, in the ruins of what was the refectory of 
the Abbey of Shrewsbury; and another in the 

* The 83rd canon runs thus : 

" The Churchwardens or Questmen, at the common charge of 
the Parishioners in every church, shall provide a comely and 
decent pulpit, to be set in a convenient place within the 
same, by the discretion of the ordinary of the place, if any 
question do arise, and to be there seemly kept for the preach- 
ing of God's word." 
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Church of the Holy Trinity, at Coventry.* The 
two former are attached to the walls, the latter to 
one of the piers of the building. I cannot imagine 
why they should not be imitated with excellent effect 
in many modem churches. In small churches, the 
stone pulpit might be attached to the wall, and be 
entered through an arched doorway from the ves- 
try : in larger churches, where there are side aisles, 
it will be best attached to one of the piers, the stone 
steps encircling the base. Either way has one great 
recommendation to modern church builders ; — ^that 
it takes up the smallest possible room. 

But wooden pulpits are, perhaps, more manage- 
able, as they are, certainly, more common. They 
are, generally, of a date posterior to the Reformation, 
and partake of the successive degradations in the 
taste of the several generations from Queen Elizabeth 
to the present day. There is a beautiful one of the 
not very desirable style of Charles the First, in 
St. John's Church, Leeds. There are specimens 
in most of our Cathedrals, in which the decorations 
are in harmony with the tabernacle work of the stalls 
in the choir. But the most beautiful example of a 
wooden carved pulpit with which I am acquainted 

* I have omitted the mention of others, in the text, only 
from their being too numerous to be specified. There are fine 
ones at Worcester, at Wolverhampton, at Nantwich, at South 
Motton, at Glashagh, and Britton gives a catalogue in his 
Appendix, No. IV, of the fifth volume of his Antiquities. If 
my memoi*y does not deceive me, there is a district of Somer- 
setshire, southwest of Bristol, in which they are not unfirequent. 

T 
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Ch. VUI. 



is that in the chapel at Luton^ which we have before 
had occasion to mention for the inscriptions on its 
several parts. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE CHANCEL AND ITS FURNITURE. 



" Approach with reverence. There are those within 
Whose dwelling place is Heaven." 

Rogers. 

'* Unto the East we turn, to which belong 

More than the heart divines, or eye descries ; 
There is thiS Altar which our life supplies. 

The- voice is silent, lest it should do wrong 

To things which are too high for mortal tongue. 

The Heavens are looking on with wondering eyes. 
And Angel faces crowd the overhanging skies. 

Shall men unheeding to the temple throng 

Where God is present ? Watchful evermore, 

Let calm obeisance at thine Altar wait, 

And lowly bowing reverence keep the door 
Of our dull hearts ; that there we may be brought 
To the society and holy thought. 

Revering God, to man compassionate." 

The Cathedral. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE CHANCEL AND ITS FURNITURE. 



We have now gone through all the essential furni- 
ture of a church except the altar, and such things 
as may be justly referred to it ; among which I 
include whatever serves to distinguish the chancel 
from the rest of the church. 

In churches of any antiquity, there is generally a 
marked distinction in the structure, between the 
nave and the chancel : in the more ancient Norman 
churches, the chancel arch, or the arch which sepa- 
rates the nave from the chancel is usually decorated 
in a very high degree, and the medallion and other 
mouldings are often crowded with symbolical allu- 
sions, while the capitals of the pillars are richly 
sculptured with representations of some paA of the 
sacred history, or with various emblems of Christian 
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doctrines. In Adel church, near Leeds, for instance, 
a beautiful structure of the twelfth century, the 
Baptism and the Crucifixion of our blessed Lord, with 
other devices of which it is less easy to decypher 
the meaning, appear on the capitals, and the arch 
itself is of many rich mouldings.* At Tickencote, 
in Rutlandshire, the chancel arch is particularly 
fine, and has been preserved while all the rest of the 
ancient church has perished. It would be endless 
to specify half the small village churches of Norman 
date, which are remarkable for the beauties of this 
part of the edifice. 

Where the plan of the church is very simple, as 
in St. Mary Magdalen, Ripon, the separation is 
made only by a screen. This decoration affords the 
artist an opportunity of displaying his talent in 
combining richness with lightness of design and 
execution. The place which it occupies, between 
the congregation and the altar, which it is not to 
hide but to enshrine within a transparent enclosure, 
absolutely demands great delicacy of design. 

* I mention Adel church especially, that I may take occa- 
sion to confess an injustice which I did in the Lectures on the 
structure and decorations of churches, when, adducing this 
church as an instance of incongruous repairs and additions, 
I said that the present font was a wooden one. It is of stone, 
and so satisfies the canon ; but in eyery way else it deserves 
that severe comment which I made upon it. Since the publi- 
cation of the lectures, several judicious alterations have been 
made at^the east end of Adel church : the obnoxious chaplets 
of shells and flowers have disappeared, and the Command- 
ments, &c., appear in appropriate letters. 
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But whatever the character of the church, and 
whether the chancel be separated from the nave by 
transepts and an elaborate stone screen, as in our 
cathedrals, or by a chancel arch, or only by a screen, 
still this separation is intended to denote the peculiar 
holiness of the sanctuary, and to check the irreve- 
rent approach, even in thought, to the tremendous 
mysteries which are celebrated at the Christian 
altar; this part therefore is aptly made by the 
author of " The Cathedrar' to symbolize the dis- 
ciplina arcani, or " the practice of the early church 
in withdrawing from public view the sacraments and 
higher mysteries of our religion:" a practice "partly 
founded on a reverence for the sacred mysteries 
themselves ; partly as considering it conducive to 
the advantage of those who were thus excluded/' 
The elegant little volume, to which allusion is here 
made, is arranged upon the principle of giving a 
symbolical meaning to every part of the sacred edi- 
fice : the interpretation seems to me to be in general 
rather from the author's fancy than from authority 
and usage ; but it is the witness of a high and pious 
mind to the principle here advocated. 

And as the screen is placed before the altar to 
denote its mysterious sanctity, there will also be 
several steps at the approach to the chancel, to mark 
the greater elevation of the Christian communicant, 
the rkXeioQy or perfect man, as he was called of old, 
above the mere hearer of the truths of Christianity. 
The number of steps will vary according to the size 
of the church 5 an elevation of three steps being 
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sufficient for a small churchy of six^ at two separate 
ascents of three each, for a somewhat larger churchy 
and of nine, or even twelve, for such churches as 
our ancient Cathedral and Collegiate Churches. 

The last approach to the altar which is allowed to 
the laity, is the altar rails, the canceUi, from which, 
the chancel has its name. Of these' I have only to 
remark that they ought, of course, to be designed so 
as to harmonize with the rest of the furniture of the 
church. 

Itself, towards which the eye of each person who 
enters the church has been directed from the first, 
demands some greater consideration than we have 
given to any other part of the church's furniture, 
except the font. 

There can be no question but that the first Chris- 
tian altars were of wood ; and were, in fact, the 
ordinary tables which were found in the upper cham- 
bers, and other places of the like sort in which the 
Christian assemblies were held. Succeeding events 
enabled the Christians to build and endow churches, 
and to consecrate to a religious use the vessels and 
furniture of the sanctuary. So desirous were Ihey, 
however, of doing this, that long before the church 
was free from the danger of constant pillage and 
persecution, building's were absolutely set apart for 
the services of the church, and sacred vessels were 
accounted the property of the church, for the service 
of the sanctuary. Still, even after the time of Con- 



stantioe, altars were for a long time generally of 
wood : thus, for instance, in the sacrilegious outrages 
of the Donatista in the fourth century, in which 
thoy acted nearly as wicked a part as the Presbyte- 
rians and Independents, at the time of Oliver Crom- 
well, some of the altars were burned ; and we read 
of persons being beaten with broken fragments of 
others, 

I have remarked this the more especially, because 
we in the Anglican Church have wooden altars, while 
the Romish ritual makes a stone slab, consecrated by 
a Bishop, an essential part of the altar ; — -so essen- 
tial that no altar was consecrated with the holy 
chrism unless it was of stone; and that even a por- 
table altar was deemed, by some at least, to lose its 
consecration, when the stone was removed.* 

It is certain, however, that long before the time 
at which Optatus wrote, stone altars were in use.f 
These arose, in the first instance, from the necessity 
of the case, and were afterwards continued from a 
feeling of piety ; just as a like feeling of piety ; 
having respect to the table at which our blessed 

* Altaria n<B! tapidea chriBmatia unctioae noii sacrentiir. 
Canon XXVI of the Oallican Council of A. D. 617, anci altare 
portublle coDsecrationcm amittit cum lapis a ligno avellitur. 
Theologiee dogm. Natalld Alexandri, to], iii. 

t The first intimation that occurs to me of the material of 
altars in England is the pasxage of Gil dBE, where hi 
the outrageous conduct of th 
have atood hefore the altar, swearing h 
thoy go away and think no 
were a mere heap of dirty st 



ritous, and says, " when they I 

Tearing by the name of God, 
re of the holy altar than if It 
. rfte Mjorii qf G«r*M, p, 34. 



Lord instituted the Holy Eucharist, and to those on 
whicli the flrat Christians from neceasity received 
it ; might have led to the religious adoption of 
wooden altars exclusively. Nor should I forget & 
reason of still deeper feeling, and more nearly con- 
cerning the person of our blessed Lord, whicli may 
plead for either material : the Romanist reasons 
thus, " Ex lapide, quia petra erat Chriatus :" and 
it would be difficult to repudiate this reason as wrong 
■r absurd: bat at least oa difficult would it be to 
overthrow that of the Anglican, or of the Primitive 
Christian, tliat it was on the wood of the cross that 
the sacrifice was effected, which we on the altar 
commemorate. We should never foi^et that a like 
devotion may often he found in apparently different 
observances, and then even ihe notice of variations 

lustoms may teach us charity, and tend not to 
sepai'ation but unity of communion. 

The circumstances out of which the use of stone 
altars arose were these. In the earliest ages of the 
church, Christians were obliged to relii'e to the cata- 
combs, to solemnize the rites of the faith. In these 
were buried many of the martyi's ; and their tombs 
presented themselves as the most commodious, 
and what was infinitely more valued, the most 
sacred spots on which to consecrate tlie Blessed 
Eucharist. The affections of the Christian people 
clung to these most solemn assemblies and most 
sacred altars ; and after they might choose the 
place and manner of their service, they erected 
altars, as much as might be resembling those at 




which they had worshipped i: 

tion. They chose, therefore, very often, the epot on 
which Bome raartyr had I'eceived his crown ; and his 
tomb, being erected on the spot, furnished the altar of 
a Christian Chnrch. Afterwards, perhaps, a more 
magnificent edifice was erected over the same spot, 
and the tomb of the martyr remained in the crypt, 
while the altar was raised immediately over it; 
accesB to the ciypt and its sepulchral monument 
being still permitted to the steps of the faithful. But 
churches soon multiplied beyond the number of 
martyrs, or at least beyond the number of places at 
which martyrs had sufiered ; and still a stone altar 
was raised, and by and bye it became customary 
even to transport the relics of saints and bury them 
under the altars of new churches. Hence arose the 
custom, at last almost universal, and eventually 
enjoined by the Church of Rome, of having none 
but stone altars, enclosing relics of the saints. 
Inrtocent all this was, and even pious in feeling : but 
innocent it was not, unless religion can sanctify im- 
position and a lie, to establish a mart for the relics 
of martj'rs at Rome, and under Papal sanction to 
sell supposititious relics for the true. 

The connexion in the minds of the common people 
between stone altars and the Popish doctrine of an 
actual, carnal, expiatory sacrifice of the very person 
of our Blessed Lord in the Eucharist, forced our 
reformers to substitute a wooden for a stone altar ; 
and it has become now the custom (almost unvaried) 
of the English church to erect altars of wood only. 



Though perhaps it were too haBiy to say that the law 
requires this, yet when there is so excellent reason 
in religion, and so unquestionable authority in primi- 
tive custom, there can scarce be sufficient ground 
for returning to the altar of stone. We cannot, 
however, look with indifference on those few ex- 
amples of the original itone altars still remaining-, 
which witness to us of an almost universal custom 
for several centuries ; and it would be indeed sad to 
see any of them, few as they now are, removed. 
Some of the side altars remain in Roslin chapel, and 
in a paper on chantry altars by Mr, Bloxam, in the 
Camden Society's transactions, the following are 
enumerated, as still existing in England and Wales : 
Cheriton, Pembrokeshire; Bagworth, Worceeter- 
shire; Buetone, Oxfordshire, and the chapel of 
BroTighlon chapel, Oxfordshire; Warmington, War- 
wickshire ; Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire ; Much 
Wenlock, Shropshire, and Repton, Derbyshire; 
There can be little doubt that the catalogue of 
chantry altars will be enlarged, now that general 
attention is more fully called to such subjects : and 
perhaps more High Altars of atone may still be found, 
than are supposed to exist. I suppose the stone 
altar at Peranzabuloe has not been removed ; but 
the only ancient one that I know of which is still 
used, is in the often mentioned Chapel of St. Mary 
Magdalen, at Ripon. 

The ancient altars of stone were marked with five 
crosses, in allusion to the five wounds of our blessed 
Lord. 
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In Popish Churclies there are many ulUirs occu- 
I pying the east end of so many chapels dedicated to 
as many saints. Kirkstall Abbey will furnish an 
example in point, where there were six chapels, 
thi-ee in each transept, each furnished with an altar: 
the chapels remain, though all the altars are de- 
stroyed. At the reformation all the altars, except 
the High Altar, were justly ordered to be removed; 
so that now the High Ahar alone remains in any 
chureh still used, and that ia the only one erected 
in a new church. This order of the Church of 
England was most necessary, not only to bring back 
the church to the primitive model, of which one ahar, 
signifying the unity of tlie church, and instrumentaUy 
effecting it, was a most essential character; but also 
to do away with the memorials and occasions of 
much which was contrary to the purity and sim- 
plicity of the Christian worship. 

Besides the holy paten and chalice, of which I 

diall only observe that they afford scope for the 

nost varied design, and for the most exquisite 

Drkmanship ; the ordinary furniture of the altar 

insists of three coverings, two of the altar itself, 

one of white linen with which it is covered 

I during the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, and 

\l&i.e other of silk, (which of course includes velvet,) 

e other decent stuff, according to the wealth 

. of the place. The third covering is the napkin with 

which the portions remaining after aK have partaken 

of the body and blood of the Lord are covered ; and 

all these admit no limits to their richness and appro- 
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priate decoration, but the circumBtanceB of those by 
whom they are supplied. 

The next pajt of the furniture of the altar which 
I have to luention is remarkable, because the autho- 
rity to which its introduction is usually referred, 
expressly recognizes its symholical use ; which I am 
not awai'e to be the case with any other part of the 
arrangement of our churches, although there can be 
no question that they are symbolical to a very great 
extent, and that for thb they were tii'st employed, 
and afterwards retained. But of the lights upon the 
altar, the injunction of King Edward expressly says, 
that they are to remain, for the siqnipicatios 

THAT CHRIST 13 THE VERY TRUE LIQHT OF THE 

WORLD : we may add that the number being limited 
to two, marks also a reference to the two natures, the 
manhood and the godhead, in the one person of 
our blessed Lord. Not can it be supposed that 
the triangular form of the base of candlesticks for 
churches, almost univei-sally adopted in those which 
are of carved wood, is witliout reference to the ever 
blesseJ Trinity, 

It is difficult to guess by what extraordinary cir- 
cumstances the use of two lights upon the altar has 
become a subject of controversy. So it is, however, 
and I ought therefore to state the authority on 
which it is retained in a somewhat argumentative 



form : but bb I have not i 



I to do this here 1 
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^lay refer to a little pamphlet of my own lately 
Ei^bliBhed,'' in which the general argument for their 
P use is stated. And I shall transfer one or two an - 
I iwera to the objections made to the argument there 
f used, to the Appendix of this volume. 
I There is another very simple and most innocent 
I metliod of ornamenting the Christian altar, wliich is 
v. enjoined, indeed, by no law, but which is sanctioned 
I by the custom of some churches in this kingdom, 
I in which also the Protestant Churches in Germany 
I agree : I mean strewing them with flowers on the 
I festivals. This way of bringing in the very smallest 
jof God's works to praise him is extremely ancient, 
■ wid is several times alluded to by the Fathers; 
I especially by St. Jerome, who does not think it 
I unworthy a place in the panegyric of his friend 
■-Nepotian, that his pious care for the divine worship 
I was such that he made flowers of many kinds, and 
I the leaves of trees, and the branches of the vine, 
I contribute to the beauty and ornament of the church. 
I' These things, says St. Jerome, were, indeed, but 
f trifling in themselves: but a pious mind, devoted 
K to Christ, is intent upon small things, as well as 
m great, and neglects nothing that pertains even to the 
meanest office of the church. 

There are still one or two appendages of the 
chancel which may best be referred to tlie altar, to 
the service of which they are subsidiary. These 

■ " The Anglo-Ctitbolic use of two tights on tlie altar, for 
the signification that Clirist is tlie very true light of this 
world, stated and defended." (Burm.J 
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are the cliair at tlie north side of the altar, ami 
the piscina, Bedilia, and credence, in the south wall of 
the chancel. 

Of the use of the chair for the olficiating priest 
we have a singular and very ancient record. 
Edward I. presented die coronation chair of the 
kings of Scotland to tlie Abbey of Westminster, i 
for the use of the priest celebrating before Edward 
the Confessor's shrine.* It is said, but upon what 
authority I know not, that the chair at the north 
of the altar in York Minster is older than the 
Cathedral itself, being that in ivhich several of 
the Saxon kings, and also Richard III,, and James 
I., were crowned. 

The sedilia, at the soutli side of the altar, are 
provided for the clei^ymen assisting at the Holy 
Eucharist, as the chair at the north side ie for the 
consecrating priest. They vary in number from one 
to five,t the most usual number being three. They 
are usually niches in the chancel wall, with stone 
seats. Of course they follow the Architecture of 1 
the church, and like all other minor arrangements, 
they vary from the greatest simplicity of design to 
the most elaborately finished ornamental appendages I 
of the sacred edifice. 

A single remarkable instance suggests the suppo- J 

• See Archteologin, xi, 396. 
t At Clialk, in Kent, there b one. In Norwood's diantr;, 
Milton, Kent, there are two. [Archteologia, xi.] At Cliff 1 
three, with tlio piscina, very elegant; at Turyey, in BedfoTd- 
ehirc four : and at Southwell Minster flvo. 




sition that when the numher of offieiatiDg clei^men 
was not enough to fill the sedilia they might have 
been occupied by moveable Btatuea. At Battlefield, 
near Shrewsbury, where there are three sedilia, a 
figure of " Our Lady of Pity," sat in one of them ; 
and another figure not fixed to the seat was in the 
same church, within the memory of some persons.* 

Immediately adjoining the sedilia is the piscina, or 
lavacrum, which usually occupied a niche a little 
farther to the east. These niches, and all their parts, 
are often very elegantly designed and decorated. 
There is a beautiful specimen at Wellington, in 
Somersetshire. 

The exact history of the piscina is not so easily 
determined as we might expect. Its use I shall 
state in the words of Mr. Bloxam, from the paper 
before mentioned. 

The piscina, or lavacmm, is commonly the only 
visible indication of the place where an ancient stone 
Altar once stood. " The introduction of the piscina 
into our churches was gradual, and Durandus is the 
earliest writer I know of who alludes to it. We 
find very few Norman pisciuai, I mean such as are 
coeval with the twelfth century. Two, however, 
occur in the Norman conventual church of Romsey, 
Hampshire ; the one broken and lying with its per- 
forated shaft in the choir, the other, without any 
fenestella or niche, projecting from the south wall of 

a apsidal chapel. I have, however, met with pis- 
pinte of the thirteenth century, after insertions in 
* Archnologia. 
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the walls of churches of Norman eonatruction. This 
latter fact, I think, tends to prove that piacinee did 
not generally prevail as appendages to altars earlier 
than the thirteenth century : used as they were for 
a double purpose, namely, for the reception c 
water afler the ablution of bands at the Sacrament, 
a rite of earliest antiquity in the church, and, 
secondly, for the water with which the chalice was 
rinsed after the Communion, and also for the sacra- 
mental elements themselves in case they had become 
by any means defiled, the design of the double pis- 
cina we 90 frequently meet with is explained. In 
one instance only, namely, in Bothwell Church, 
Northampton shire, I have met with a triple piscina, 
the three water drains being placed in a row. The 
use of the tliird basin, I am at a loss to explain." 

Of the credence, orprothesis, much has been said 
and written, but the question of its restoration to its 
place in the church is hardly yet determined : in 
use it is simply a table for the reception of the 
elements before their oblation on the Christian 
altar.* Either this table, or some substitute for if, 
is still necessary, or at least convenient for the ser- 
vice of the altar. For want of it, it has become far 
too common to omit one of the very important 

• In the OloaEBry of Architecture is figured the credence 
of the Church of St. Croas, near Winchester, which 'a a table 
against the wall without any conneiion with the piscina. TbU 
rorm is revived In at leait one new Church : — Christ Church, 
Slcipton. There ia one aleo in the Church at Liversedge, 
erected by the late Mr. i{o1)erson, a mnn whose wliolesome 
1 long be felt in hit nelghboarhood. 
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requirements of the rubric in the communion ser- 
vice ; and, in eoiiBeqiience, the petition in the prayer 
for the churcli militant that God would accept our 
oblations, seems to lose half its meaning, ^he rubric 
appoints, that immediately after the ofTerCory the 
priest shall place upon the table so much bread and 
mhte as he shall think sufficient ; and then it is that 
with especial reference to the alms, and to the offer- 
ings just mentioned, he prays " We humbly beseech 
thee most mercifully to accept our alms and obla- 
tions." Now instead of the rubric above cited 
being respected, it is in general disobeyed in all its 
parts. The bread and wine are not placed on the 
table by the priest after the offertory, but by some 
one else, no one knows or care when and by whom ; 
and instead of there being any thought of what may 
be sufficient, there is no proportion kept up between 
the quantity offered (if indeed it can be said to be 
offered under such circumstances,) and the quantity 
consecrated. This is one instance out of many in 
which the clumsy contrivance of careless individuals 
is enough to disturb the propriety of our service. 
With respect to the use of the credence, or pro- 
lesis, I may mention that in the Collegiate Church 
of Manchester there has been one from time imme- 
morial, which is always used ;• and that its intro- 

" The credence at Mancheiter is a wooden table, imflxed, 
and furnished with a, leaf, which la left down except at the 
celebration of the Holy Eucliarist. Tlic tapestry wliich formi 
hangings behind the altar and the credence, nan presented to 
the rhiirch in the year 1706. 
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duction and use are now becoming common in new 
churches. In the " Lectures on the Structure and 
Decorations of Churches/' I had hazarded an asser- 
tion, whi^ I must now retract, that the ledge above 
the piscina was used as a credence. I think, how- 
ever, that there could be no more convenient and 
graceful form for the credence, than the niche like 
that of the ancient piscina, without the water drain, 
for which there is, and can be no use consistent with 
our present liturgy. The sedilia would abo be a 
useful and graceful appendage to a modem chancel. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE HISTORY AND APPROPRIATE CHARACTER OF 
SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS IN CHURCHES. 



" Quaint old effigies in act of prayer, 

And painted banners mouldering strangely there, 

Where mitred prelates and grave doctors sleep." 

Faber. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE HISTORY AND APPROPRIATE CHARACTER OP 
SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS IN CHURCHES. 



And now having discussed, though with a brevity 
which does but small justice to the subject, the posi- 
tion and accessories of the altar of the Christian 
Church, we return to that memorial of the departed 
saint from which the altar acquired some of its 
conventional characters : 

This is not, indeed, an essential part of the church, 
and some have even doubted whether it ought to 
find any place within the sacred walls. To me it 
seems that this is carrying scruples too far; and that 
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to forbid monuments in churches^ would be to de- 
prive us of a memorial of the Communion of Saints : 
and so far is the monument of a departed saint from 
being inconsistent with the sacred character of the 
churchy that in the best days of Christians^ the days 
of martyrs and confessors, the very churches them- 
selves were often monuments of departed brethren : 
Sepulchres^ when the bodies of the saints to whom 
they were dedicated reposed within their walls ; Ceno- 
taphs, when they were erected far from his burial 
place, in the name of some champion of the faith. 
Thus two churches were erected as monuments of 
St. Cyprian, one marking the place of his martyr- 
dom, the other of his burial. 

Assuming then that it is not improper to place 
memorials of the departed within the consecrated 
walls, the only limits which we would suggest are 
that they should not outrage any Christian feeling, 
or contradict any Christian verity, or even disturb 
the general harmony and repose of the Christian 
sanctuary. 

In all these things the monuments of the middle 
ages are far superior to those of our own day. 
They always harmonize with the architectural 
features of the church in which they were erected ; 
they always breathe some pious thought ; and they 
always speak in a manner consistent ^vith the truth of 
Christian religion, except when they were taught a 
false lesson by the theology authoritatively inculcated 
in those ages. Allowing for the times they spoke 
truth ; ours, with all our boasted diffusion of Gospel 
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liglit, often sppiik dowiirigli! error. Tliis last evil 
would doubtless be remedied, if tbe incumbents of 
churches would insist on their right of inspecting all 
inscriptions to be erected within their charge; and 
perhaps the same kind interference might prevent 
many barbarisms with which our churches are 
disgraced. 

The earliest monuments which have come down 
to us are, perhaps, not older than the Norman 
conquest; and the most ancient is the simplest form. 
A stone coffin is covered with a single stone slab ; 
which is also the only recipient of whatever device 
may be designed to commemorate the tenant of the 
narrow dwelling over which it closes. So early as 
the middle of the ninth century, (840,) Kenneth, 
king of Scotland, made an ordinance, that such 
coffins should lie adorned with the sign of the cross, 
in token of sanctity, on which no one was on any 
account to tread :" and, perhaps, there were none 
but purely religious emblems employed for some 
generations after this time. The sign of the cross 
still continued for several centuries the moat usual 
ornament of tombs ; but by and bye it became asso- 
ciated with others which were most of them intended 
to designate the profession of him whose dust they 
honored. Hence wo have the crosier and mitre, 
with perhaps a chalice and paten upon the tomb of 
an ecclesiastic, of an abbot, or a Bishop : the knight 
has a sword, and his shield — at ftrst plain, but aftei*- 
wards charged with his anns — on his fomh. Some- 
* Ooiigh's Sepalt^hral MoDiimeiitB. Vol. I. Introd. xixt. 
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times an approach to religious allegory is discovered 
on monuments even of these very early ages ; such 
as, for instance, the cross, or crosier, struck into the 
mouth of a serpent, or cockatrice, indicating the 
victory of the cross and of the church over the devil.* 
These and the like devices, occurring before any 
attempt at the human figure was made, are in low 
relief, or in indented outline. 

By and bye the human figure was added, recum- 
bent, and arrayed in the dress of the individual 
commemorated : and this figure soon rose from 
low relief to an effigy in fiill proportions. The 
knight and the ecclesiastic are now discovered so 
perfectly attired according to their order and de- 
gree, that the Antiquary gathers his knowledge 
of costume from these venerable remains. Some 
affecting lessons of mortality are now forcibly 
inculcated by circumstances introduced into the 
sculpture ; for instance, the figure of the deceased 
appears nearly reduced to a skeleton, and laid 
in the shroud. A few instances occur in which 
the corpse thus represented is below an effigy 
of the living person clothed in his ' insignia of 
rank and office. The monument of Bishop Beck- 
ington in Wells Cathedral, may stand as an example 
of this character of design. It is thus described in 
Winkle's Cathedrals. " On the southern side of the 
chancel is a beautiful monumental chapel of Bishop 
Beckington, who died in 1465 ; it occupies the space 

* A coin of Constantine has on the reverse the Labanim 
crushing a serpent. 
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I beneath one of the arches of the choir, a richly 
: ornamented canopy forming the roof, the ceiling of 
t' which is adorned with pendants, tenninating in small 
I bosses, delicately wrought. Amidst all this rich 
I- decoration the Bishop ia represented in alabaster, 
I pontificalibus, upon a large slah: beneath this 
I .figure, lying in state, is another elBgy, in stone, of a 
eadaver, or emaciated body, such as is not very 
L uncommon on tombs of Ecclesiastics, although it is 
I rarely seen on monuments of the nobility. The slab 
I .is supported by small pillara and arches forming a 
[r.oanopy to the cadaver below." The moral con- 
I'.Teyed by siicli a monument as this scarcely needs 
Van exposition ; it is given however in the following 
lilegend on the frieze of the tomb of a Bishop in 
LtEseter Cathedral, whose effigy jies in a shroud tied 
(fover the head; — 

tela figurii trncEt niM omtte praeniclritari 
(Qualitft ijioa iioret mors quanUB bcnil trominati.* 
Probably the latest instance of this kind of monu- 
mental effigy, is that which Dr. Donne devised for 
himself, and which was erected in St. Paul's Cathe- 
tdral, and of course perished with that building in the 
■great fire. Isaac Walton gives an interesting 
account of the circumstances under which this 
divine, in his last illness procured the requisite 
painting of himself in his shroud. 

Sometimes we have more particular intimations of 
5 character and station of the deceased ; as, for 
—the crossed legs of those who bad vowed 
" Oougb'B Sepulchral Hononieiits, lol. li, Introd ; cxvili. 
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a pilgrimage to the Holy Land : * and the lion is 
frequently found, as well as the serpent, at the feet 
of the recumbent figure, perhaps in allusion to the 
words of the psalmist, " Thou shalt tread upon the 
lion and adder ; the young lion and the dragon shalt 
thou trample under feet."t Even the individual 
fancies, habits, or, condition of the person com- 
memorated are sometimes alluded to in some 
singular addition to the tomb. Rainhelm, Bishop 
of Hereford, holds the model of a church in his 
hand, having added the spire and transepts to his 
cathedral : J Gower's head rests on his own works, 
duly inscribed: in plate xiv of the first volume of 
Gough's Sepulchral Monuments, is a tomb on which 
the recumbent figure is surrounded by the circum- 
stances of a stag hunt, in allusion probably to his 
devotion to that exciting sport :§ and Pennant, in 

* All these figures of crossed legged persons have been 
pflpularly referred to Templars : but there is sufficient evi- 
dence that they are by no means so limited. The Templars were 
celebates ; but a few instances occur of men thus appearing 
by the side of their wives : children [Gough, vol ii, Introd : 
p. cix,] too, are thus represented, and even women. — [Gough, 
vol. ii, Introd : p. cv.] These it is clear might vo# a martial 
pilgrimage, and perform it by proxy; and this would be 
sufficient to entitle them to the honors of a crusader. 

t Psalm xci, 13. 

X Gough*8 Monuments, i, 18. 

^ Gough assigns this tomb to Ralph, son of Robert Neville, 
and gives this story of him. He was in his youth passion- 
ately fond of hunting; and once in a sally of jollity, when 
he presented the annual stag by which he held Raby and 
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his notes on Lichfield Cathedral Bays,—" 1 have a 
singular drawing of a tomb now lost, of a, knight 
naked to his waist ; his legs and thighs armed, and 
at his feet and head a stag's horn ; his hair long 
and disheyelled ; a scroll in his hands, as if be was 
reading a confession, oi' act of contrition : ucross his 
middle, on his basnet, is his coat of arms ; which 
shew him to have been a Stanley. He is called 
Captain Stanley, and is said to have been excom- 
municated, but to have received funeral rites in holy 
ground (having shown signs of repentance) on con- 
dition his monument should bear those marks of 
disgrace." I find continues Pennant, "a %\t Hum- 
phrey Stanley, of Pyw, who died in the reign of 
Henry VII., who had a squabble ivith the chapter, 
about conveying the water through his lands to the 
close. He (ilso defrauded the prebendary of Slot- 
ford of his tithes : so probably this might be the 

other iDBnore of the prior of Dnrham, ioaiated that himself, 
with his own fiienda bdcI lervanta, should be fcBBled with it, 
instead of the prior and his domestics, contrary to the esta- 
blished custom by which the Lord partj»k of the dianer only 
by special invitation, and Ma servants, on bringing the stag 
into thehall, had only a breakfast. He Is said to have neglected 
Ilia own affhlrs to converse with the canons Coverham and 
Hcrton, and he had the reputation of a weak and vicious man. 
He died 1331, and was buried in the choir of Coverham, near 
the high altar. The stag chase on the monument probably 
determines it to belong to this yontig spartsman, who was a 
considerable benefactor to the chnrcli there, and whose tomb 
his friends among the monks may have decorated with such 
fitting appendages. 
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gentleman who incurred the censure of the Church 
for his impiety."* 

All this time the tomh has heen gradually in- 
creasing in height, and in general splendour ; the 
sides are adorned with figures in several compart- 
ments, which run into niches or panels^ according 
to the advance of architectural design ; and at last 
they are surmounted with an arch, low at first and 
little decorated, but afterwards very elaborately 
wrought into a rich canopy. Tombs of this character 
are innumerable, scarcely a fine church in the king- 
dom being without one or more specimens. By 
degrees religious allegories become more complex on 
the sides of the tomb; and we have instances of some 
which have since been borrowed by artists of name, 
and perhaps accounted new by many : for instance, 
it is not rare to see a representation of the soul of the 
dying person conveyed to heaven by angels, while 
the corpse lies upon the litter,t a design chosen for 
the cenotaph of the Princess Charlotte. The relatives 
of the deceased are sometimes represented by many 
small statues in the niches: or armorial bearings 
are introduced, sparingly at first, and often, as on 
the tomb of Lionel Lord Wells, in Methley Church, 
supported on the breasts of angels. Angels also 
frequently support the head of the cumbent figure ; 
and at the feet are sometimes one or more priests, 

* Pennant's Tour from Chester to London. 
t See Blore's description of the tomb of Brian Fitzalan in his 
Monumental Remains. Gough mentions other instances. 
Introduction p. cxii. 
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with an open hook in their hands, " The space in 
the wall behind tlie tomb and beneath the canopy 
allows of pictorial devicefl, sometimes in fresco, 
aometimea in Mosaic, sometimes in relief. 

But what most demands attention ia the reemnbent 
figures themselves, generally with both handa raised 
in the attitude of prayer; or, if they be bishops, with 
the right hand aa if giving a hlesaing. The effigies 
of the man and his wife appear always on the same 
tomb, lying aide by side, and in the same pious 
attitude ; a frequently recurring sight which inspired 
the lines of Piers Plowman : 

" finigtilB ill t^cr caniuncc riatt for tfie naiirs. 

" ailc it Bfmetr stsntcs e Mrrdr upon rrlflr. 

" ana lohtlB laUits b torouaiil ItBcn bf> iitv sjilifB." 

And surely there is a beauty and propriety in 
that character of monuments for Christian men in 
Christian churches, which could suggest the words : 

■' alls it Btnttlr BEBiitcs fl Bflrr* upon trtfir." 
far greater than we now recognize in the vain 
glorious hoastinga of auccesa in secular pursuits, 
perhaps eveu in sinful undertakings, which cumber 
church walls. It is a holier thought to remember 
what waa sacred in the Christian roan ; who, 
imperfect aa he may have been, was yet, as he was 
a Christian, in aome sense a. saint, and to embody 
it in some pious attitude upon hia torab ; than to 
foi^et everything that is Christian, and to remem- 
ber only the secular or the vicious. 

• Aa in the moniiniEnt of Wm. Wykeluon, wlio died 1404, 
See Slore'B MonuTnental Bemaini. 
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Gorgeous as some of these tombs are, they did 
not satisfy the splendour of that age; and the 
canopy swells into an actual chapel^ sometimes 
in the body of the larger church, as that of 
William of Wykeham, in Winchester, and those of 
Cardinal Beaufort, and Bishops Waynflete and 
Fox, in the same Cathedral.* Sometimes the 
chapel is a building complete in itself, as that of 
the Beauchamps,t at St. Mary's Church, Warwick; 
and that of Henry VII., at Westminster.! 

But of all these tombs, Norman and Gothic, of 
all degrees of splendour, and of all ages and sizes 
and devices, this may be safely asserted, that they 
always harmonize entirely with the building in 
which they are found; and that even when suc- 
cessive ages may have surrounded them with 
Architecture of as many characters, and when 
they may have been themselves erected in a later 
character within a more ancient church. The 
Norman tomb still harmonizes with the perpendi- 
cular aisle ; and the monuments of after generations, 
early English, decorated, perpendicular, adorn, 
without encumbering the Norman structure. There 
is variety it is true; but still there is harmony. 
Not so when the clumsy " mountain of confec- 
tionary," as Markland§ calls it, of the days of 

* For these shrines see Winkle's Cathedrals. 

t Britton*8 Architectural Antiq., vol. iv. t Ibid. vol. it. 

^ In a pamphlet on the subject of monuments in churches 
which ought to be much read. This pamphlet has since, with 
corresponding addition to its value, swelled into a volume. 
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Elizabeth and James ; or when Heathen Victories 
and Neptunes and Cupids, of the period from 
Queen Ann's reign to the present day, are stuck 
upright against a fair screen* or between the win- 
dows, or against the piers of a venerable Gothic pile, 
or even, which I regret to say is no very uncommon 
case+ behind the altar itself. If the eye that sees 
this lament for the departed, it must be by an effort, 
indeed, that it has first forgotten its own distress. 

That we ought to return to the early style of 
sepulchral monuments, while we are returning to the 
Architecture of the middle ages ; — that we ought to 
repudiate Heathen tombs, while we cast off Heathen 
temples; — cannot, I think, admit of a doubt. I do 
not mean that in these we are to be servile copyists jt 

* See for instance the monuments of Bishops Graves, King, 
and Carleton, behind the screen in Chichester Cathedral. 
They are engraved in Winkles* Cathedrals. 

t The wretched monument of the Duke of Buckingham, 
[him who was murdered by Felton,] is erected behind the altar 
in Portsmouth Church. 

t Perhaps the decoration that we should be now least 
disposed to revive, may be the painting of monumental effi- 
gies : but we must estimate the effect of the painted Gothic 
tombs with reference to the coloured light falling around them 
from stained windows, and then perhaps they may be harmo- 
nious as well as splendid. This remark must not be extended 
to such cold wretched painted figures as those which were 
stuck upon the tombs of the Elizabethan age, such as the 
coloured bust of Shakspere, in Stratford on Avon : it only 
refers to the rich mozaic-like designs wrought upon the vests 
of recumbent figures on purely Gothic tombs. 

The mention of Shakspere's bust may serve as an apology 
Z 
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because^ though we are so deficient in the science of 
Grothic Architecture that we are obliged to imitate 
every minute detail^ instead of hoping to exceed it; 
we are in sculpture able to produce works in some 
respects better than any which adorn the tombs of 
the middle ages: and these better works may be 
adapted to the character of the Gothic monument. 
What for instance can be more beautiful than the 
sleeping children by Chantrey, in Lichfield Cathe- 
dral ?♦ and what more perfectly adapted to an altar 
tomb ? Surely they would lose nothing in beauty if 

for reminding the reader of a proof from the Winter's Tale, 
that the painting of statuary was, in his time, according to the 
most exquisite mode. When Perdita addresses the supposed 
statue of Hermione, 

" Lady, 

Dear Queen, that ended when I but began, 
Giye me that hand of yours to kiss." 
Paulena interrupts her : 

" O patience. 

The statue is but newly fixed, the colours 

Not dry." 

And Leontes exclaiming : 

" What fine chisel 

Could ever yet cut breath ? Let no man mock me, 
For I will kiss her." 

Paulinus checks his impatience, saying, 

" Good my Lord, forbear : 

The ruddiness upon the lip is wet : 

You'll mar it, if you kiss it, stain your own 

With oily painting." 

* See Britton's Lichfield Cathedral. 
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their heads were supported by angels^ and if some 
appropriate allegory appeared beneath. 

Nor is it at all necessary to copy the allegories 
wrought upon the Gothic monuments in all their 
characters. We may have their religion without 
their grotesqueness ; their transparency of meaning, 
without their rudeness of execution ; their sentiment, 
without their repulsiveness : but let us take from 
them all that is good, before we despise them for that 
which was imperfect. Their conceits, (granting 
them to be conceits,) were not cold like those of the 
seventeenth century; and unlike ours they were 
religious. With all their faults we have more to 
learn from them, than we have to condemn in them; 
if only we could first unlearn all that may be justly 
condemned in ourselves. 



With these remarks on the appropriate character 
of the decorations which the piety of the living 
casts around the last memorials of the departed, I 
conclude this volume on the appropriate character of 
Church Architecture. I need hardly say that a 
great deal more might have been added, but I hope 
I have said enough to leave on the reader's mind an 
impression of the importance of the subject ; and to 
strengthen his prepossession in favour of that style 
of Architecture which covered this country with 
splendid churches in the middle ages, and which is 
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being gradually revived at the present day. But I 
hope that I have not seemed to give reasons for pre- 
ferring the Gothic style, as it is now parodied rather 
than imitated, to the Grecian, for ecclesiastical 
edifices ; but that I have recommended the study of 
the idetty the charactery the rational souly I may 
almost say, — of the true Gothic, as well as a few 
conventional forms, which are now made to stand 
for those more important principles. One who bears 
this in mind will see in the erection of a church an 
opportunity of embodying high Christian verities in 
a visible form, and exciting in all who approach it, 
the emotions of piety : and in every truly beautiful 
church that he beholds, he will find something to 
appeal to the higher feelings of his heart, — ^to his 
religious faith, to his devotional fervour. 



APPENDIX. 



DISCUSSION OF SOME OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE ANGLO- 
CATHOLIC USE OF TWO LIGHTS UPON THE ALTAR. 

I have already^ in a separate pamphlet^ stated and 
defended this usage of the Church of England ; but 
as there are still objections urged, some of which are 
most unaccountable, I shall be excused perhaps for 
alluding again to the subject. 

It would be somewhat provoking if it were not too 
amusing, to hear the loose way in which it is taken 
for granted, that a custom is against the law of the 
Church of England, which has at least primdfadey 
the express authority of the law on its side ; and to 
hear a custom which really protests, though silently 
indeed, against certain popish doctrines, treated as 
if it was absolutely and irretrievably Romish.* 

* It may be worth while to observe that the symbolical 
meaning of the lights even before the Reformation was not 
Romish either ; at least not when Duraudus wrote. I need 
not add that whatever approach there is in the burning of 
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Perhaps it is still more surprising to find it attacked 
by clergymen as an innovation^ when it has been 
used from the very first in most Cathedral and Col- 
legiate churches, and must have been seen again and 
again by those who urge this objection. However 
so the case really stands ; and we are again pressed 
upon a statement of the authority of a usage which 
was never questioned, so far as I know, since the 
persecuting attack upon Dean Cosin, by certain 
factious and puritanical clergymen, until the present 
day. 

tapers before the shrines of Saints to the reverence with which 
they are placed on the altar, is most objectionable. But 
there is nothing of this sort in the following passage of 
Darandus : " The light which is burned in the Church signi- 
fies Christ, according to the text, ' I am the light of the world,' 
&c. ; or the luminaries of the Church signify the apostles and 
other doctors, whose doctrine shines in the Church as the sun 
and moon. Of whom our Lord says, ' Ye are the light of the 
world,' i.e, : the example of good works. Whence He says, 
in admonition to them, ' Let your light shine before men.* 
Now the Church is illuminated by the precepts of the Lord ; 
whence we read in Exodus (xvii), * Command the sons of 
Aaron to offer the purest olive oil, that a light may be always 
burning in the tabernacle of the testimony.' Moses also 
made seven lights, which are the seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit ; which being placed in candlesticks in the night of this 
world, lighten the darkness of our blindness, for there rested 
on Christ the spirit of wisdom and understanding (Isa. xi,) 
the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and 
piety, the spirit of the fear of the Lord (Isa. Ixi,) by which 
he preached understanding to the captives. The number of 
lights in the Church points to the plurality of graces in the 
faithful." — From Lewis' Uliutrations of Kilpeck Church, 
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The authority for the usage is simply this. 

The rubric immediately preceding "the order for 
morning and evening prayer daily throughout the 
year" stands thus — 

" And here it is to be noted that such ornaments of 
the Church and of the Ministers thereof at all times 
of their ministration shall be retained and be in use, 
as were in this Church of England, by authority of 
Parliament, in the second year of the reign of 
Edward Vir 
And in the injunctions of King Edward VI., set 
forth in 1547, it is expressly ordered, " that all 
Deacons, Archdeacons, Parsons, Vicats, and other 

ecclesiastical persons, shaW^ ** suffer from hence* 

forth — no Torches nor Candles, Tapers or Images of 
wa^ to be set before any irnage or picture, but only 

TWO LIGHTS UPON THE HIGH AlTAR, BEFORE 

THE Sacrament, which for the signification 
THAT Christ is the very true light of the 

world, they shall suffer to REMAIN STILL." 

To this some persons object that we have no 
High Altar, and that therefore the injunction is 
not in point. But this objection proceeds on a mis- 
conception of the ordinances of the Reformers. It 
was, in fact, the Sigh Altar, and not any of the 
side Altars that remained, when the rest were justly 
removed. 

Nor will it be sufficient to sustain this objection, 
to say, that after the issuing of the injunction just 
quoted, another order of council decreed that the 
Altar should be taken down, and a table substi- 
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tuted. This was, and is understood to be, an order 
to arrange the altar table-wise. The wooden table 
was still, and no earthly authority could prevent its 
being the Christian Altar : and as in contradistinc- 
tion from other tables it was an AltaVy so was it in 
contradistinction from other altars the Sigh AUaVy 
no side altars being permitted. We may no more 
forget that the Christian Altar is a table j theologically 
speaking, than that the table at which we eat the 
supper of the Lord is an A Itar, 

It is also objected that the word *' lights* must be 
taken to mean lighted candles, and not tapers in- 
troduced merely to be lighted when they are required. 
To this I answer that it is one of the cases in which 
the ordinary has jurisdiction, being one of doubt : 
and when the bishops have determined the question 
I for one shall not hesitate which interpretation to 
maintain. Meanwhile, custom has decided for two 
unlighted candles, (that is for candles lighted only 
when they are needed to chase away the darkness :) for 
this has been the usage of those churches to which 
we look for a pattern in such matters from time 
immemorial : and if we desert that custom, without 
sufficient authority, we shall complicate the question 
as much in its practical application as in the autho- 
rities on which it must be determined. 

As a consequence of the former objection it is 
added, that when lighted, the tapers are no longer 
ornaments but cerernonies; so that as the injunction 
orders them not unless they he lighted; so the rubric 
includes them not since they are 7iot ornaments but 
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ceremonies. But I answer, No. Every symbolical 
ornament is not a ceremony: and though the tapers 
might be made such, by an order to light them with 
certain forms at a certain time, (as for instance, at 
the reading of ihe gospel,) yet, as no one pretends 
any such injunction, or follows any such custom ; 
but I he tapers are either unlighted, or lighted, if they 
1)0 needed, before the divine service commences; — I 
know not liow they can be reckoned ceremonies. 

Anotiier example may throw light on my meaning, 
Tlie church commands that the elements shall be 
placed on the Lord's table by the priest at a certain 
time. This is a CBremony, (viz. an oblation,) abso- 
lutely decreed. The command is far too frequently 
disobeyed, and the elements are placed on the Altar 
before divine service by any one without reference to 
his office : the consequence is that the ceremony is 
disused, and the notion of an oblation, though recog- 
nized hy the church, is laughed at by low churchmen 
and establisliment-men as popish. 

Again it is objected, thatwhatever may have been 
the original force of the injunctions, tliey are now 
tacitly superseded by a conflicting custom: — that 
if they were even ordinances of the Church they are 
now effectually revei-sed by the neglect of two cen- 
turies. But I know not with what face such an 
objection can be made. It is so far from just, that 
the injunction has custom on if s side to such an extent, 
and so imbroken, that it would not only confirm, in- 
terpret, uniexpounda lam, but would even originate 
and Bstahlixh one, though no express law existed. For 
2a 
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to the present day the candles are to be seen on the 
altar of almost all the Cathedrals, though not quite 
without exception. In Collegiate churches also, thej 
are usually found ; andtK) also in the Chapels Royal 
and in the chapels of the several Colleges in Oxford 
and Cambridge. In King's College Chapel, indeed, 
Cambridge there are none : but this is the result oif 
recent accident, the candlesticks which were formerly 
used, having been stolen. Nor does this restoring of 
them, when they have been long unused, seem to 
have been thought wrong by authorities : for they 
have lately been restored in the minsters of Ripon 
and of York.* The occurrence of this part of the 
furniture of the altars in Cathedrals is very impor- 
tant, because those churches have been expressly 
made the patterns after which the altars in subor- 
dinate churches are to be arranged ; and thehr 
occurrence in college chapels also is worthy of 
remark, for it serves to give a singular character to 
the objectioYis which some, even of the clergy, make 
to the candles on the ground of novelty. Almost 
every clergyman must again and again have seen 
on the altar of his college chapel these appropriate 
and symbolical ornaments, and yet some clergymen, 
when they wish to condemn them elsewhere, so far 

* Lest I should be understood as laying undue stress upon 
these instances, I ought to observe that in cathedral as in 
other churches, these matters are not under the immediate 
control of the ordinary, i.e., the Bishop: though of course 
they are equally under his jurisdiction in cathedral and in 
parish and other churches and chapels. 



foi'get what they have eeeu as to cali them a novelty ! 

But moreover, the disuse of candles in other 
churches when it is traced to its reai cause, tells 
almost bls much in their favour aa the continued use 
of tliem where they are retained. It was uot our 
Reformers who removed them from the altar ; — they 
deliberately commanded their use; — it was the 
Puritans who took their origin, in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, from the refugees in Holland and 
Geneva during the persecutions of the bloody Queen 
Mary. There they learned a severer ritual, which 
working on the saturnine disposition of some, led 
eventually to the greatest extremes of fanaticism, 
impiety, and crime. I am glad, while advocating 
the use of candles, on the altar, to be able to refer 
their disuse to the same set of men viha for folly were 
scandalized by a surplice,— ^or impiety could speak 
evil of the Lord's Prayer, — aoAfor criww could join 
heart and hand iu treason, rebellion, robbery, and 
king-murder. 

But, although the custom seems more than suffi- 
cient to overcome greater difficulties o{ interpretation, 
and to cover greater defects of authority than are 
pretended in these injunctions, I may perhaps shortly 
etate what the defects are supposed to be. 

It ia denied, then, that the injunction of 1547 
had the authority of parliament, after the repeal of 
Slst Henry VIII. in the second year of Edward VI. 
And it is said, upon the highest authority, that the 
effect of the repeal of an act of parliament is, " to 
obliterate it completely from, the reconh; of parlia- 
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menty as if it had never passed ; and that it must be 
considered as a law that never existed, except for 
the purpose of those actions which were com* 
menced, prosecuted, and concluded whilst it was an 
existing law." (Lord Chief Justice Tindal. Kay 
V. Goodwin, 6 Bing., 576.) It follows from this, 
I most freely admit, that unless the injunctions 
were passed before 2nd Edward YI., and had been 
already issued and made current in the realm, — 
which, I suppose, is all that can be done with in- 
junctions, or any thing of the like kind to answer 
the description ^^ commenced, prosecuted, and con- 
cluded," — ^they would be utterly naught. But I 
cannot but believe that they were so issued that 
the crime of disobedience, and the penalty too, 
would have fallen on those who disregarded them, 
before the passing of the act whereby dlst 
Henry VIII. was repealed. When the case of the 
Gamekeeper, in Bush v. Green, (5 Scott, 289,)* 
is quoted as analogous with the present case, I 
think thei*e is some undesigned confusion in the 
parallel drawn: in which, as it seems to me, the 
appointing the gamekeeper, and his actions before 

* The case is as follows :— By 22 & 23 Car. II, c. 26., Lords 
of manors are authorized, with certain forms, to appoint game- 
keepers, who are thenceforth vested with certain privileges and 
authorities. This statute was repealed hy 1 and 2, Wm. lY. 
c. 82. The court of Common Pleas held that a gamekeeper 
appointed before the repeal, could not, afier the repeal, 
exercise the privileges and authorities with which he had been 
originally invested : that his appointment was of no subsequent 
force. 
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the repeal of the statute under which he was 
appointed^ and not the subsequent actions of the 
gameheepeTy are parallel with the issuing the injunc- 
tions, and the obedience which followed immediately 
upon it The 31st Henry VIII. gives the authority 
of parliament to royal injunctions : Edward VI. in 
his first year, enjoins the use of lights : — and in his 
second year, ratifies an act of parliament repealing 
31st Henry VIII. Therein, I confess that he 
repeals also the injunctions, so far as they appointed 
any thing to be, from time to time, renewed ; so far 
as they conferred any powers to be discretionarily 
exercised by persons successively appointed under- 
their authority. But the lights were already there^ 
and were only to be left : or, if in any case they had 
been removed, the act of restoring them was one 
and immediate: one in fact, and immediate in 
contemplation of law; for the law contemplates 
immediate obedience to all its sufficient commands. 

Just, therefore, as the acts of the gamekeeper were 
valid, under 22 and 23 Car. II, c. 25, until the 
passing of 1 and 2 Wm. IV, c. 32 ; and as the acts 
valid and lawful at the time still continued so, though 
not again to be repeated : so is the keeping of two 
lights on the altar valid, because it is an act done 
before the passing of 2 Edward VI. ; and it is an act 
which in the nature of things cannot be repeated. 
It is one act throughout the whole kingdom, and in 
all successive generations ; done, for every purpose 
of law and reasoning, in the immediate obedience 
to the injunction of Edward : or if not done, sup- 
posed to be done by the law. 
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I am not aware of any other objections at all 
plausible, against the English custom of which I am 
speaking : but as it is still retorted again and again 
that custom is against it, let me conclude by expres- 
sing an opinion that this is so far from being the 
case, that if no semblance of a law could be ad- 
duced for it, yet the custom has in fact been so 
unbroken as to justify the usage most perfectly: 
just as custom has sanctioned the singing of ''Olory 
BE TO Thee, O Lord," after the giving out of the 
Holy Gospel, though there is no express authority 
for any such use. I do not mean that the case 
is really parallel, because for the lights I believe 
there is express authority : but that even suffering 
the authority to be questioned, for arguments' sake, 
they would still rest on the very same sufficient 
ground of usage with a happy addition to the 
appointed service, the propriety of which no one 
denies. 



THE END. 
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